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An Outline History of Armenian Architecture 


By A. 


FETVADJIAN 


(Condensed from notes in French by W. R. Lethaby) 


RMENIA,asancient recordsshow, has been known 
bythat name forabout 2,500vears. ‘The country 
is a high plateau to the south of the Black Sea and 

the chain of the Caucasus; the frontiersextend tothe Cas- 
pian on the east and to the north of Mesopotamia on the 
south. he inhabitants are a mé/ange of peoples having 
different affinities. ‘The most ancient among them, as 
we know from cuneiform inscriptions, had their centre 
of culture in the country around Lake Van. More than 
fifty of these inscriptions demonstrate the origin in 
Armenia of the Hittites. Other inscriptions of the con- 
quering Chaldeo-Assyrians named the high Armenian 


plain Urartu ; the Assyrians called it the Land of 


Nahiri (Flowers). An inscription of Assur-Nasir-Pal 


mentions strong towns surrounded by three rings of 


walls. 

About eleven centuries B.c. a people which inhabited 
Macedonia and Thrace, being pushed out by invaders 
from the north, crossed to Asia. In time, traversing 
Asia Minor and combining with the native peoples, 
some of them ultimately entered Armenia, thus bring- 


n new blood from the west. 

posed to be Phrygian, or related to the Phrygians, 
brought to the Orient a vivifving and renewing element, 
and they naturally gained the ascendency over the old 
indigenous inhabitants. It is from this time that the 
country of the high plateau came to be called Armenia 
from and by the new people. It is a remarkable fact and 
very characteristic that all the words in the Armenian 
language which express war, force, soldier, etc., are 
Aryan, in contrast to the words for religion, worship, 
culture, metals, arts, commerce and domestic objects, 
which come from the older stock. I believe that when 
a time of peace allows of excavations by the modern 
methods of research that we shall arrive at results 
which will be revolutionary in the archeology of the 
near Orient. 

Whenever I stop before the bas-reliefs of the 
Assyrian palaces in the British Museum and examine 
the processions of those going to slavery and to the 
great constructive works I wonder whether the works 
of art themselves may not be largely due to Armenian 


ing 1 This people, sup- 
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genius. An image of a god Chaldi is mentioned in the 
inscriptions as having been taken away from Armenia 
by Sargon. Study of the languages of the Near East 
shows that Armenian is an Indo-Persian 
related to Sanscrit and Zend—more particularly to the 
latter. In Armenian story the legendary founder of 
native culture came from Babylonia. 


It is not exactly known by what means Armenia, 
which had for centuries been ruled by feudal princes 
independent of one another, was reconstructed as a 
kingdom under a Parthian dynasty known as the 
Armenian Arscacides. But from about 150 B.« 
becomes less legendary. The first monarch, Vagars- 
hag I, reorganised the state in a similar way to that in 
which Arscaces I, his elder brother, had metamor- 
phosed the Persia of the Achemedes 

At this time several religions existed side by side, 
and all were tolerated, but a preference was given to 

\bout forty 
grandson of 
military €x- 
trophies 
ARMAVIR. 
These were statues of Artemis, Herakles and Apollo, 
and they were received by the high priests, who set 
them up at ARMAviIR (Moses of Khorene). Artashes 
\thene, Hepha- 


placed in the 


\ ariety 


history 


the gods of Greece for political reasons. 
years later Astashes the Conqueror, 

Vagarshag I, returning from a successful 
pedition in Asia Minor, brought back 


1 


images of Greek gods to place in his capital, 


brought also images of Olympian Zeus, 
istos, and Aphrodite, and these were 
stronghold Ani. The king, Tigranes II (89-55 
_assigned places for the cult of 1 rf 
gods at ANI, and the native d 
them the most were placed with them. Thus Zeus was 


eg Fe 
Greek 
resembled 





lese images O 


ivinities W hicl 


placed in the temple at AN1 consecrated to Ahura- 
mazd, the father of the gods. Athene found a home at 
TILN in a temple of Nana; Artemis was put in the 
temple of Anahit at Eriza; and to Aphrodite was 
assigned another temple at ASHTISHAT in the house of 
the goddess Astghik. It is said that priests were also 
brought to Armenia. 

Why, it may be asked, did this Greek cult arise in 
Armenia if it already had its own idol images and 
architecture ? Further, after the importation of Greek 
images and priests, did the Armenians construct their 
religious edifices in a Greek manner ? As no vestiges 
have been found, we must suppose that the temples 
remained of a native character. Up to the present the 
only evidence regarding art under the Hellenophile 
kings is the beautiful head of the Greek goddess in the 
British Museum found at Sadakh. On the acceptance 
of Christianity (A.D. 314) the products of Hellenic art 
were so thoroughly destroyed that hardly a trace has 
survived.* 

It is evident that before the time of the dynasty of 
the Pa:ithian Arscacides there existed in Armenia a 
polytheism which required temples and images. No 


* See note at end. 
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material evidence of these has been found, but thx 
literary evidence points to the existence of temples 
from an early period, The hierarchy at that time were 
members of the reigning families, and under the 
Arscacides this custom was resumed. In a.p. 78 the 
son of the king was high priest in the temple ot 
Aramazd at Ani. Lands and villages were assigned fo: 
the service of the idols, and these at a later time were 
transferred to the church. 

I must mention the existence of an edifice of modest 
dimensions but of pure Roman style. This was pro- 
bably erected for the pantheistic idol cult fashionable 
in the days of the Arsacides, and it is said to have been 
constructed by the King Tiridat as a summer residence 
for his sister Khosrovitoukht. The ruin of this build- 
ing is about 25 miles from ERIvan, and its true nature 
has not yet been established. I suppose it must hav: 
been built by Roman architects for Tiridat and pro 
bably for the pagan cult of the Graeco-Roman gods 
This building and the bronze head in the British 
Museum are documents in agreement with the testi 
mony of the chronicles.* 

Armenia was a mixing land of various races and 
creeds. The land of the high plateau was overturned 
many times and as many times reformed again. In the 
pre-Christian period a number of beliefs existed side 
by side in mutual toleration. Certain ritual forms 
observed even to-day in the Armenian Church seem to 
be survivals of old pagan customs, and many super- 
stitious practices and beliefs also continue to exist, 
passed on from days of human sacrifice, of the adora- 
tion of sun, stars, fire, water, and trees. Traces of the 
noble and intelligent Mazdeism also seem to have 
persisted. 

Fourth and Fifth Century.—Christianity was pro- 
claimed the religion of the state by Tiridat in the fourth 
century. This became a cause of further separation be- 
tween Armenians and Persians, ancient neighbours as 
they were. Any alliance with Rome on the part of 
Armenia was a cause of difference between the two 
nations, although they were in large part of a common 
Aryan stock. It is probable that long after the proclama- 
tion of the faith of Christ that the adepts of the Maz- 
deist belief and the worshippers of the sun continued, if 
in secret, the practice of their cults. These naturally 
sympathised with their Sassanian co-religionists. The 
Shapurs, Khosroes, Varahrams, etc., did not overlook 
this accord, this fraternity in Jesus, between Armenia 
and Byzantium, the hereditary enemy of Persia. 

The chronicles, which have abundant information in 
regard to the pagan period in Armenia, say littie about 
the changes and reforms consequent on the acceptance 
* For some details of this building see Strzygowski’s vol- 
umes on Armenian architecture. In the British Museum its a 
fragment of a debased Hellenistic stvle which is said to be from 
the Palace of Tiridates (W. R. L.). 
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of Christianity. They only tell in general terms that 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, assisted by King Tiridat, 
had the temples (mehians) and the altars demolished and 
the idols annihilated. I suppose that this was a Christus 
Imperat movement similar to outbreaks in the Western 
world. 

The cordial relations of the Armenians with the great 
Christian Byzantine power angered the Persians still 
more. Christian Armenia did not inspire the confidence 
of Sassanian Persians ; even after the Council of Chal- 
cedon (the decisions of which the Armenians rejected, 
remaining faithful to the Creed of Nicea), when it was 
impossible to be in accord with Byzantium against the 
East, suspicions were continued. However, Armenia, 
even to avert ruin, would not alter her faith. Her 
Church remained in alliance with the Syrians and the 
Copts, who were not military powers. The Syrians 
were zealous in the propagation of the faith, and the 
Armenian churches follow the Syrian rite and the Gos- 
pels are read in that language. ‘The masses of the people 
two centuries after the proclamation of the Gospel had 
not fully abandoned their old pagan beliefs, and they 
awoke to the light of the new faith only after the books 
were translated and sermons were given in their own 
language, which by its precision is an evidence of the 
intellectuality of the people. They now related the 
Christian ethic with tho e of their old religions, seeing 
that Jesus did not abolish the law but fulfilled it. The 
leaders of the Church understood the importance of 
the common tongue in completing the revolution. 
Armenia then fights a great battle in the name of its 
faith at AVARAiR in A.D. 454 and repulses the preten- 
sions of the Sassanians who try to tear them away from 
their alliance in Jesus Christ with Western nations. 

The Sixth Century, & c.—Among my studies I have two 
watercolours which are faithful portraits of the ruins of 
the churches of ErErouK and Tekor. ‘The former, 
which I visited in 1906, remains as the drawing shows, 
but TreKor, which I drew still earlier, was struck by 
lightning in 1912, after 1,500 years of existence, during 
several centuries of which it was abandoned. 

These two monuments are nearly identical in plan, 
details and technique, and also in the sculpture of their 
facades (the interiors are bare). “They are examples of 
acharming archaism, and they are generally supposed to 
be the works of masters who were apprenticed to Syrian 
architects. The conjecture is not improbable, seeing 
the cordial ecclesiastical relations between Armenia and 
Syria at this time. I think, however, that the art of these 
two monuments is a step in an evolution of which the 
genesis remains unknown. However, at this the flower- 
ing time of evangelised Armenia the neophytes were 
still under the charm of Syrian propaganda, although 
the relations were at this time not very recent. 

Notice in the drawings of these churches the en- 
gaged columns which directly support the springers of 
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the arches ; the plinth of expanding courses and the 
elliptical cupola. The cupola, enveloped in masonry 
externally, shows lack of experience, and the low tam- 
bour which supports it is also remarkable, as later this 
feature was developed to an extraordinary degree. 
Consider, again, whether these characteristics are best 
explained by apprenticeship to Syria. 

There are other examples of contemporary churches, 
although they are not so important. For example, the 
Church of St. John at PuRAKAN and the Sourb-Nshan 
at KassakH. The more ancient churches are larger and 
more sumptuous than later ones, and this fact corre- 
sponds to the relative prosperity of the country at an 
early time than later. It should be remembered that 
the architects of the time usually only interpreted the 
thought of the clergy or the will of a prince. This fact 
and an examination of the methods and technique of 
building suggest that the actual architects who built 
the churches of the sixth century were native masters. 

In Armenia, near ERIVAN, is the church of Avan, 
dated 557, which has a central cupola supported on 
eight round arches. Possibly it also had four small cu- 
polas at the angles. There is also a little basilica at 
IXASSAKH which seems very ancient. Without doubt it is 
of the same age as a church at EGuivarp, which dates 
from 574, but the latter is larger. 

From the hour when Armenia became ready to say 
its word in Christian architecture its churches have a 
specific type ; they are in no sense imitative works. 
These monuments, constructed where and when the 
word of a prince made law which was executed without 
hesitation, reveal an artistic taste and a powerful 
technique superior to those of Syrian masters, from 
whom it is suggested that the Armenians learnt their 
art. Examine the works closely and you will allow that 
the native artist had an innate sense of beauty and was 
perhaps the superior of the masters who built the 
churches of Tourmanin, Rouehiah, Bakria and many 
others in Syria. 

In Syria there was an immense heritage of artistic 
tradition—Egyptian, Phenician, Greek, and Roman— 
and at the flowering time of Christian art the land was 
still covered with examples of ancient architecture. 
Syrian masters were in contact with artists of many 
countries ; the architects of TEKOR and Errrouk had 
not these advantages and deserve the greater praise. 

Nothing, however, prevents us from supposing that 
the Armenian architects, without themselves having 
been in Syria, have borrowed ideas and translated them 
according to their proper genius. Indeed, without the 
genius of the Armenian people and their long experi- 
ence all suggestion would have been in vain. The art 
of these churches of the sixth century is an Armenian 
art before all and after all. 

The Armenian hierarchy never from the time of the 
pagan priests abdicated their autonomy. They formed 
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an important organisation by the side of other authori- 
ties, which obstinately repelled all interference with its 
institutions. Feudal Armenia, in co-operation with this 
power, carried on the war of Avarair against the 
Sassanides in A.D. 452, and later the feudal power and 
the Church signed the treaty with the Khalif Mohaviah 
in 657. This agreement gives us a clear view of the 
political situation in the seventh century. It is evident 
that, notwithstanding their great superiority in numbers 
to the Armenians, the Arab forces of the Khalif thought 
it wiser, having experienced the terrible winters of the 
Armenian mountains, to come to an agreement with 
the numerous Armenian lords in their mountain 
fortresses. Such fighting was very different trom their 
easy conquests in warm countries. Relinquishing the 
idea of conquest by violence, the Arabs followed the 
policy of making an alliance with the Armenian lords 
against the principal enemy, Byzantium, with whom 
both had a quarrel. The quasi-political vassalage of 
Armenia which this entailed does not seem to have been 
very irksome until the end of the seventh century, and 
a number of chefs d’ccuvre of architecture were erected 
during this time. 

The monuments of this second period of Christian 
architecture were basilicas, sometimes having a cupola ; 
or constructions on a central plan, always surmounted 
by a cupola ; or churches of tri-apsidal plan, of which 
Stizygowski attributes the invention to Armenians ; 
and, finally, churches in the form of a cross. The 
following are churches of this period : 

St. Gregory at Dwin (606-611), church at AvAN 
(beginning of the century), two churches at VAGHAR- 
SHAPAT (618 and 630), the old church of the citadel at 
ANI (622), the cathedral of BAGARAN (631), St. John at 
BAGARAN (631-639), St. Anania at ALAMAN (637), the 
cathedral of MREN (638-640) are of the first half of the 
seventh century and before the Arab invasion. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances the Arab invasion 
caused, Armenia, still rich and prosperous, maintained 
its culture, art, and industry. The impulse towards 
church construction which appeared at the beginning 
of the seventh century did not slacken until its end. 
Armenian masters, now free from external influences 
and encouraged at home, strove to create monuments 
captivating in originality although modest in dimen- 
sions. While occupied in withstanding the Arabs on 
one hand, and repelling the foolish excursions on the 
other of the Byzantine Empire, which sought to bring 
back Armenia to the Confession of Chalcedon, monu- 
ments of architecture without precedent were erected. 

The church of Our Lady of Mastara, a construction 
on a quatrefoil plan (650) ; the churches of the great 
and little ARTIKs (650) ; the church of ADIAMAN (650- 
660) ; St. Stephen at AKRAK, similar to the churches at 
MASTARA and the two ArTIKS; the large church of 
Arovuj (TALISH); the great church of Ecuvarp; Our 
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Lady at AsHTARAK ; the Holy Apostles at AGortr ; St. 
Stephen of Macuart ; the fine Our Lady of Tatty, on 
a tri-apsidal plan (690); the lesser church at TALIn, of 
cruciform plan and surmounted by a cupola; Our 
Lady of PerGHNi; St. John at BRNAKOT, in Siunik ; 
the church at NAKHDJAVAN—these remarkable churches 
were all created between A.D. 650 and 700. 

Armenia from ancient times had been a prosperous 
land. ‘‘ They of the house of Togarmah traded for thy 
wares with horses and war-horses and mules ” (Eze- 
chiel xxvii. 14; see also Herodotus v. 49, i. 194). This 
prosperity, vaunted alike by native and foreign chroni- 
clers, had its principal source in the gifts of nature. 
But these gifts would have been of little service 
without the peculiar genius of the people—a people 
which by its proper nature loved work and sought 
culture. Arab historians who since the invasion of 
Islam frequented the country bear witness to an efHor- 
escence hardly elsewhere equalled in the Near East 
at the same period. Armenia, carefully cultivated, 
“produced everything in abundance.” Dovn, the 
capital at this time, taken and sacked by the Arabs in 
642, Was an important town of industry and com- 
merce, exchanging merchandise with India, Persia, and 
some Roman lands. ERZROUM was a town of splendour ; 
IXKARS was an animated market ; and METILENE, Barna, 
DERBEND were other prosperous towns. 

Trade routes crossed the country from the Black Sea 
and TREBEZONDE in one direction, and from the shores 
of the Caspian in the other, towards Mesopotamia and 
Iran. Masters of the soil and successful in commerce, 
the Armenians possessed a prosperous country before 
the blight of foreign domination became fully manifest. 

As artists the Armenians had never felt megalo- 
mania. Their esthetic sense was content within the 
limits of humble proportions. Entire buildings might 
be placed in the great galleries of modern museums. 
The work of each district had its own distinct character. 
A church in SHirak cannot be confounded with one of 
GouGark or of ARTZAKH. Each master was a creator, 
not a copyist, varying ever by the force of a true origin- 
ality. ‘The architects were particularly ingenious in 
adapting cupolas to all kinds of plans. They harmon- 
ised art with convenience and with reality. 

In the eighth century Armenia, by reason of its 
natural resources, became the most important of the 
trans-Caucasian lands under the Kaliphs of the Cres- 
cent. Situated between the two great powers, the Kali- 
phate and the Byzantine Empire, the country had to 
defend itself even while it did not cease to satisfy its 
zest for architecture. Under the completer hegemony 
of the Arabs in the near Orient Syria ceased to hold the 
place it occupied before in relation to Armenia. 

The Arabs, heirs of the Sassanians in the East, By- 
zantium, heir to Rome in the West, were both deter- 
mined to prevent Armenia constituting itself a separate 
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SMALL CIRCULAR WINDOW, CHURCH OF ST. JOHN (ACHTCHKA- 


BERD), ANI. ‘TWELFTH CENTURY 
From a drawing by A. Fetvadjian 


CAPITALS, CHURCH OF ST. GREGORY, ZOUARTHNOTZ. 
From a drawing by A. Fetvadjian 
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sovereignty. Byzantium, fussy but inefficient, only irri- 
tated the Armenians, including her own allies amongst 
them, when she attempted to speak as master and in- 
sisted on the acceptance of the Confession of Chalcedon. 
Further, while incapable of protecting them from the 
Arabs, it tried to drag them into a conflict which 
they could not guide to a successful end. By promises 
Byzantium bought the adhesion of some of the princely 
families—the Mamikonians, the Amatounis, the 
Kamssarakans, etc., etc. _Evensome of the Bacratides, 
vexed by Islam, were drawn for a time to abandon their 
subjects and espouse the cause of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The most influential of the feudal princes, helped 
alternately by the two strong neighbours of their coun- 
try, tried in turn to secure their own dominion, thus 
every day dragging Armenia with themselves to ruin. 
Only Byzantium and the Kaliphate profited by these 
internal feuds: the one failed to respect the treaty 
signed by Moavia, and the other found pretexts for 
military incursions into Armenian territory. Every 
Armenian who turned from the Arabs to the Byzantines 
was well received and treated at first as one of them- 
selves, but he was soon disenchanted, especially with 
the requirement that he should change to the Orthodox 
confession of faith. Some returned, but many princes, 
nobles and soldiers removed permanently to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. This current of Armenian emigration into 
the empire may very probably have influenced later 
Byzantine architecture. On the other hand, there is Jess 
likelihood of influence in the contrary direction, Ar- 
menia, as intolerant as Byzantium on these questions of 
faith, chased all dissenting Armenians from the country 
in 719. It seems impossible, under these circumstances, 
to admit for the Armenians any admiration for the 
architecture of Byzantium. 

The religious vexations from Byzantium, the arbi- 
trary action of Islam, the stupid antagonism between 
the feudal princes of the land, left Armenia little leisure 
in the eighth and ninth centuries for advancing the tra- 
ditions of art and culture. Nevertheless, this country of 
intelligent ancient races found a way. The princes, 
withdrawing to mountain fastnesses, gave to their archi- 
tects a new field for their skill in constructing, in peace 
and solitude, churches and convents dedicated to the 
memory of their ancestors, where masses were cele- 
brated for the souls of the departed. 

A monument discovered during the excavations of 
1910 at ANI was probably built during this century of 
desolation. A part of the beautiful church of OTZOUN is 
dated 718, and a part of that at BANAK belongs to the 
same century. Later, again, the Arabs returned to their 
earlier policy of practical alliance with the Armenians, 
and about the beginning of the tenth century the 
famous church of AKHTAMAR was built, by the architect 
Manouel, which was the crown of the efforts of this 
time. The same architect constructed the artificial port 
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on Lake Van. During the ninth and tenth centuries a 
large number of churches were built—the church and 
convent at NAREK, where Gregory Narekatzi became a 
novice and wrote his divine poem ; the church of the 
Saviour at TARON; churches at ASHTARAK, MAzZRA 
Hormos, Noratouz, DARIOUNK, OUGHOUZLI, SOTH, 
MAKENATZOTZ, VANEVAN, SALNAPAT, SEVAN KEOTRAN 
(near Erivan), TAROoN (St. John Baptist), IsHKHAN, 
EéskH, KuHakuou ; the convent at SHoGHAG. These 
are marvels of variety of form and richness of decoration. 

During the centuries architecture had several alter- 
nations of progress and stagnation responding to the 
vicissitudes of the life of the country in times of peace 
or pressure—always adapting itself to the resources at 
disposal. From the end of the sixth to the end of the 
thirteenth century there were four periods of decline 
and recovery. 

Dynasty of the Bacratides in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries.—This dynasty had its ancient source among 
the principal old feudal princes of Armenia. They were 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the forces and able 
in war. The Arab Khaliphate, at that time in difficulties, 
was ready to be conciliatory, and the dynasty was free to 
devote its energy to internal culture. The architecture 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries has left us a large 
number of remarkable monuments. Among these are 
the metropolitan church of ANI (SHIRAK), a veritable 
museum of fine and original buildings ; the group of 
churches at SANAHIN, with the convent buildings ; the 
convent of Horomos, with a noble group of civil con- 
structions round about ; the splendid church of Mar- 
MASHEN ; the convent of Hacrap ; the elegant group of 
five miniature churches at KHTZKONQ ; the remarkable 
church of the Holy Apostles at Kars; the ornate 
church of Our Lady of Bacnarr ; the imposing ruined 
church of ARKINA ; the severe KARMIR-VANK and dis- 
tinguished church of GouASHAVAN; the church of 
IRIND, with its central plan, and that of St. Elias, of 
the citadelle of Ant (which is identical in form and 
contemporary) ; the aristocratic church of Bpjnt and 
the sober Our Lady of Tzpni ; St. Stephen at VORODN ; 
Our Lady of Kuotakeratz; the humble church of 
PRAVADZOR; the cathedral of KarINE; the architec- 
ture at GNTEVANK ; and the church of Havoutz-THAR 
in its superb position. 

Notwithstanding the prosperity, relatively speaking, 
of this era, it was sought to observe in the buildings con- 
secrated to religion modest proportions in accord with 
old traditions and Christian humility. In the interiors 
as well as on the exterior the walls of the churches are 
formed of wrought slabs in regular courses. As in more 
ancient constructions, I have never remarked in the 
buildings of the era of the Bacratides any trace of 
painting. Sculpture in slight relief frequently decorates 
the facades. The monuments of this epoch do not 
show motives borrowed from Arab art. 
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Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries —T he Bacratides were 
succeeded by the Zakarian dynasty in 1012. The artistic 
life of Armenia seems to have been little interrupted, 
although there were wars with the Byzantine Empire, 
and the Turks made their first appearance in Armenia 
in 1060. Architecture continued in a series of buildings 
which by their graceful originality and ingenuity of con- 
ception yielded nothing to the works of the preceding 
era. The national traditions in architecture and sculp- 
ture, consecrated by long custom and conforming to the 
ritual of the old Church, were conserved and consoli- 
dated. The Zakarians, grand strategians of the Geor- 
gian army—who at this time, under the Queen Tamar, 
had a semblance of ascendency over old Armenia— 
gained evidently by their confession of the creed of 
Chalcedon and by the good will of Byzantium fixed in 
its traditionalism. The Zakarians made some attempts 
to bring back the Armenians to Byzantine orthodoxy, 
but this only irritated them the more. Those faithful to 
their creed and in hatred of all that was Byzantine would 
not be drawn away from the traditions of their national 
art. Works of this period are : The church of the Shep- 
herds before the wall of AN1, of which I have a draw- 
ing ; the churches of HoroMaAir, HAGHARDZIN, Koussa- 
VANK at ANI, KHota-VANK, KHaATRA-VANK, the Holy 
Cross at ZARINDJI; the church of the Convent of 
SHKHMOURAT and St. Gregory at TSEKH ; the churches 
of CosHA-VANK, Hartz-HANKIsT at Banantz, GUEG- 
HART (Airi-Vank), Kopair, BRAVATZOR and SAGHOTZOR 
(Sevortiatz) ; the Church of the Mother of God at 
SANAHINE, of SPITAKAVOR at Zendjirli, of the Convent 
of SrvéGcH, and of VAGHAHASS. 

All these monuments, marked by artistic originality, 
are living documents for those who would complete 
their study of Christian art. Many other lesser works 
also remain of the twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century hundreds of monuments 
were sown over the land, and the style of these works 
shows great vitality and intelligence. At this time, 
although there was some political disquiet, Armenia 
worthily continued the culture of the seventh century. 
Then, while with one hand repelling invasion, the people 
built noble sacred monuments with the other. Now, still 
master of its own soil and rich by industry and com- 
merce, Armenia continued to build during the whole 
thirteenth century, compelled by a sentiment of piety. 
At this time, the fourth renaissance of architecture, the 
following buildings were erected : The church of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator at ANI, the church of the Con- 
vent at Haripj, churches at TEGHER (Our Lady), OusHI 
(St. Sergius), HOoHANNA-VANK, SAGHMOSSA-VANK, 
Dampjeou (the Mother of God), ASTVADZNKAL, ‘THEG- 
HINIATZ, KHORANASHAT (our Lady), GANDZASAR (St. 
John Baptist), SourB- NSHAN, SOURB-HAROUTUNE (Ket- 
charis), OSHAKAN (restored and spoilt), MANAZKERT, 
Marmet, Moeni (restored and spoilt), Dati-VANk, 
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DJOUKHTAK-VANK, VaioTz-Tzor, Vapjarou ArcnHo- 
ArIDJ, HERHER, MEDZARANTZ, AMENAPRKITCH (Baya 
zide), ANBERT, HoROMI-IEGUEGHETZI (Ani), Dzar (Our 
Lady), KarmMir-VANK, Kocup, Kocuess, Haui-Dzor 
(Datevi-Anapat), OureK (Horka-Vank), Hocuorzm 
KHANDZI, ICAHAD, KARASNITZ-VANK, IEGHISH-ARAKE 
LO-VANK, LIANOossI-VANK, KHATCHKA-VANK, Sourp 
KrRAKI, TTHANAHATI- VANK, AGHERTZOU-VANK, ZANK] 
Darpass (Notre Dame), DEGHTZANOUTI-VANK, IEGHI- 
TIK, ARPA, PARIsSOS 'TCHRVSHTIK, SOULOK, Hacsa1 
(Tour), Martirros-KecH, KRrK-POULAGH, MArRaAKA 
GHAK, TcHoROUuT Dzor Dzor, MrtTzounis, Koratak. 
KANAKER, Nors, SHNHER, KARAGLOUKH, ToGus. 
SourP-SION, ARZAKAN (Our Lady). 

Many of these which I have been able to study in 
detail are usually well preserved. By their distinction, 
elegance and decoration, as well as by careful con- 
struction, they would excite the admiration of every 
artist. A characteristic of the works of this period is 
found inthe narthexes of the churches. This novelty, 
begun at Horomos in the day of the Bacratide King 
Hovannes-Smbat in the eleventh century, now be- 
came general. In these are numerous monolithic 
columns, with bold, even vehement, capitals ; the ceil- 
ings were covered with fine carvings, and the doors are 
magnificent and the windows fantastic. Memorial tab- 
lets mark the sepulture there of persons of distinction, 
especially benefactors to the church. These halls, called 
Jamatoun or Gavite, are mausoleums provided to sat- 
isfy the pious desire of those who wished to be buried 
in the shadow of the church. The old Armenian 
Church did not permit burial in the sanctuary itself, 
and the Jamatouns are supposed by some students to 
have been devised for this purpose. The charm of these 
narthexes was so evident that many churches earlier 
than the time when they became common had them 
added to the original fabrics—sometimes in more or less 
awkward ways. Later again, they went out of fashion, 
and sometimes were removed, leaving only traces. 

The thirteenth century was closed in inquietude. 
Architecture, after a century of enthusiastic support by 
patrons and work by the artists, moved towards its 
decadence in consequence of the failure of security. 
The fourteenth century was a time made dark by the 
apparition of urco-Tartarian hordes, who, after 
striking down the Khaliphate, became more and more 
cruel and savage. Armenian chronicles of this time are 
full of horrible things and show that the whole country 
was under unnatural conditions ; all culture and art 
became impossible. A group of princes and nobles 
sought refuge in Georgia, and others emigrated to the 
lands by the Black Sea and even to Poland. Some are 
said to have reached the West and Ireland ; the last 
descendants of the old princely lines sought refuge in 
regions difficult of access (Siunik, Sassoun, Taurus), 
where they yet continue. The population survived 



























A FALLEN Tower, ANI. 
From a watercolour drawing by A. Fetvadjian 


this cataclysm by a miracle, either within the country 
or in neighbouring lands, and continued the race only 
by desperate tenacity. 

A few notes may be added on the general charac- 
teristics of Armenian architecture. 

Carving.—The architecture of Armenia was essenti- 
ally a stone art, and the decorations are in harmony 
with this basis. Sculpture thus held a prime import- 
ance both within and without. Ornamented surfaces 
are usually carved on what may be called a champlevé 
method which is both ancient and characteristic of all 
the schools of the near Orient. Such carved decoration 
was engraved, as it were, on the surface, which it 
covered like an embroidery, and the method seems 
peculiarly appropriate to the quality of the stone used. 
Many fragments found in excavations show the use of 
some animal and vegetable forms, as eagles, bulls, ser- 
pents, heads of angels, lions and rams, pomegranates 
and grapes. At times large surfaces, say 10 yards long 
by 6 high, are covered over with carpet-like patterns 
made up of polygonal and star-shaped slabs covered 
with intricate carving. 

Walls.—The faces of walls are as perfectly fitted as 
modern parquets of oak ; the filling is rubble, with 
much excellent mortar. The courses of the facings vary 
in height. Roofs are covered with wrought stone slabs. 

Ceilings and Vaults—The ceilings in the great 
narthexes built from the eleventh to the thirteenth 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 


century are constructed of slabs laid horizontally with 
consummate skill. The naves of the churches are 
usually covered with tunnel vaults ; these are built in 
sections, inclined at an angle. Vaults with spherical 
surfaces were commonly used in the seventh century, 
and other forms appear in the period from the ninth to 
the eleventh century. 

The simple semicircular arch is not found in 
Armenia, although common in Byzantine art. 

The stilted arch is the most usual form, and is 
common in all the epochs of Armenian art. 

The horseshoe form of arch is current in the oldest 
buildings of Christian Armenia, as remarked by 
Texier and others. 

The pointed arch exists only as an illusion obtained 
by a slight modification of the round arch at the crown. 

A segmental arch is found in the west front of the 
Church of Our Lady at Bagnair, a chef d’auvre of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The tunnel vault is both ancient and common. 

Ribbed vaults are also known.* 

The flat ceilings were frequently highly decorated 
with carving. No examples of painted decoration have 
been found except some fragments of plaster at ANI. 

Stalactite work suspended from ceilings and vaults 
sometimes covers the whole surface of a cupola. These 


[* Mr. Fetvadjian tells me that vaults with diagonal ribs are 
found in work of the tenth century.—W. R. L.] 
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elements are worked out in variations which become 
veritable symphonies in stone. I believe that this 
medizval type of decoration is an Armenian invention, 
and I have made a special study of this problem. 

It is a characteristic of Armenian building art that 
arches were not usually decorated on the voussoirs, but 
rather on bands following their external lines. These 
carved bands are of astonishing variety. 

The Crafts—These were highly developed in 
Armenia. Dyeing was a great national industry, and 
from the famous red made at ARTASHAT, it was called 
“the town of red dye.” Stuffs called Marzi of DouIn 
were famous. Silks were embroidered in gold by the 
women, and this art still survives. Many examples of 
this art are to-day shown in Western museums under 
the names Turkish, Persian, or Arab. I hope some day 
to see these misdescriptions changed. Armenian car- 
pets have been famous ever since this art appeared in 
the world. In the tribute paid by Armenia to the Arab 
Kaliph twenty carpets were included. 

The craftsmen were highly skilled in making arms 
and as goldsmiths. Again, in Western museums I have 
seen many remarkable works from my country de- 
scribed as Turkish. The Turk a goldsmith indeed ! 

Leather working was also a highly developed craft, 
and leather prepared by the Armenian method was in 
request at Constantinople. 


[The references to Greek statues of bronze brought to 
Armenia (p. 586) and their violent destruction are most 
interesting in regard to the fine head of Aphrodite in the 
British Museum found at Satala, now Sadakh (near the 
ancient Eriza). Both this head and the bronze hand 
found with it bear manifest evidence of violent destruc- 
tion, and it is tempting to think that they may be parts 
of one of the actual Greek bronze statues mentioned by 
Moses of Khorene (Book II., ch. xiv.). From the time 
of the acquisition of the head it has been usual to date 
itas a fourth-century work. Vague doubts are expressed 
about the hand, mainly, I think, because the style of 
this may not seem so fine as that of the head. This 
hand would prove the figure to have been an Aphrodite 
of the Cnidian type, and hence again there is a tendency 
to question whether the head really is that of Aphro- 
dite. Further, it is said that the head “ reflects the style 
of Scopas rather than of Praxiteles,” the author of the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus (Walter’s Select Bronzes). All 
these remarks spring, I think, from the desire to sus- 
tain the fourth-century date. In the Catalogue of 
Bronzes it is allowed that “‘ the hand, from its style and 
the condition of the bronze, appears to have belonged 
to this statue.’”’ It is added, however, ‘‘ on these 
grounds it has been argued that the original was a copy 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, but it is by no means certain 
that the head represents Aphrodite.” 
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Now, I should at once question the fourth-century 
date of the head. To my eye and mind it is a second- 
century work in an Alexandrian style. The wide face 
and radiant yet disdainful expression are characteristic ; 
so is the treatment of the hair with little —— shaped 
locks on the forehead and small curls in front of the 
ears ; sO, again, is the simple circlet on the hair. Then 
the hand certainly belonged to the same figure as the 
head ; its scale, the quality and thickness of the bronze, 
and the colour of the patina are all similar in both 
works. Finally, both had faults in the casting made 
good in the same way by thin inlaid squares of metal. 
Rayet, whose account of the head is the best, gives 
sufficient reasons showing from the head fragment 
itself that it belonged to an Aphrodite of the Cnidian 
type, and the association of the hand with it makes this 
identification quite certain. Rayet also states that the 
find spot was the site of the ancient cult of Anahit, who 
was an Oriental form of Aphrodite. All the evidence 
almost works out to a proof that our head belonged to 
one of the Greek bronze statues mentioned by Moses 
of Khorene. The bronze hand appears to show traces 
of gilding (?), and, according to Pliny, it seems that the 
statue of Anahit was reported to be of gold (Rayet).— 
W.R.L. 





The Library 


A GENEROUS GIFT 

The Institute Library has recently been presented 
with a large and valuable collection of books, which 
formed the architectural library of the late Mr. Henri 
Favarger [F.]. The thanks of the Institute are due to 
Mrs. Favarger, who has made this generous gift in 
memory of her late husband—a note to which effect 
will be inscribed on the book plate in each volume. 


Among the 171 volumes may be mentioned Campbell’s 
Vitruvius Britannicus, 3 folio volumes, 1731 ; Sir William 
Chambers’ Treatise on Civil Architecture, 1st edition, 1759, 
an edition not previously in the Library; Inigo Jones’ 
designs, published by William Kent 1835 ; Owen Jones’ 
Grammar of Ornament, the large folio edition of 1835 ; 
Daniel Marot’s Oeuvres du Sieur D.M., Architecte de Guil- 
liaume III. Roy de la Grande Bretagne, contenant plusieurs 
pensées utilles aux Architectes, Peintres, Sculpteurs, Orfévres, 
etc., Fol. Amsterdam 1712, a very scarce book, not in the 
Library; Prisse D’Avennes’ L’ Art Arabe, 3 folio volumes of 
plates and one of text, Paris 1877, a valuable work ; Santi 
Bartoliand Bellori’s Picture AntiqueCryptarum Romanorum 
et Sepulchri Nasonum, fo. Rome, 1791; Serlio’s,Tutte l’Opere 
d’ Architettura, the edition published by Scamozzi atVenice 
in 1600; Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire raisonné de l'archi- 
tecture francaise ; Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial 
Art and Sculpture at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
three folio volumes with many plates in colour. 
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The Work of the Medizval Builder’ 


By PROFESSOR G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A. [Hon. A.] 


to say about medizval architecture applies 

to that art as practised in the Middle Ages, 

when it was a natural language spoken and under- 
stood by all who laboured in stone and wood for 
the service of their fellows, and who made what 
was built and wrought beautiful for their delight. 
The secondary, and almost accidental, interest 
attaching to medizval work, when used as a model 
or an inspiration in the present day, is another 
matter altogether, and one which there is no need 
to touch. The fitness or unfitness of the Roman- 
esque or the Gothic style for modern requirements 
is not the present concern. Within the last 
hundred years we have seen more than one revival 
of the architectural styles of bygone times, and 
there have been changes of taste through which the 
vogue of one decade has become something like 
the opprobrium of the next. One fact however is 
clear, it is not the style that really matters but the 
artistic qualities of the work, and these qualities 
may animate a classical building as well as one in 
the so-called “‘ pointed ”’ style. Let us glance at a 
few notable successes in architecture of our own 
times. Sir William Emerson’s Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta, just opened in state by the Prince 
of Wales, is in the style of the English Renaissance, 
with certain Oriental features introduced. The 
Times has called it ‘‘ one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world.” Severely classic are St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, and Hamilton’s Edin- 
burgh High School, two of the notable architectural 
monuments of England and Scotland. Latin 
Romanesque, with its round arches and massive 
dignity, has inspired some of the most successful 
modern buildings in the United States. Greek 
Romanesque—or,if we prefer the term, Byzantine— 
is the language in which the late Mr. Bentley’s 
commanding genius became articulate in the great 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster. Lastly, 
in the Gothic style, Manchester has to show an 
acknowledged artistic gem, in which the most deli- 
cate refinements of beauty in detail enrich a general 
scheme of almost airy lightness and grace; and that 
this same late medizval style of the Rylands 
Library can rise at the bidding of a modern to 


I ET me explain at the outset that what I have 


* A lecture delivered before the Manchester branch of the 
Institute of Builders, 1o February 1922. 





monumental grandeur another great Lancashire 
city is essaying to prove. 

These are all buildings well worthy to stand by 
the acknowledged masterpieces of the past, and 
they are thus worthy because they are great archi- 
tecture. ‘They are clear and compact in scheme ; 
massed, and at the same time sub-divided, with a 
sense of the just balance between the qualities of 
breadth and complexity. Full of cunningly con- 
trived adjustments, which yet for all the world look 
as if they had come naturally of themselves, they 
fulfil their human purposes useful and ideal, out of 
the useful conjuring forth the spirit of beauty, and 
wedding the ideal to the sane and practical. They 
are not great because they recall successfully the 
forms of this or that bygone century, or merely 
because they serve effectively a civic or religious 
purpose, nor, let us add, because they are designed 
on any pre-determined mathematical formula of 
the square or the rectangle—however dynamic. 

This last sentence suggests a question that de- 
serves a moment’s attention. It is the question : 
How did the great architectural monuments of the 
past, especially those of the Middle Ages, come 
into being ? How were they conceived, how was 
the idea of them embodied in material bulk ? How 
was this material bulk shaped and organised, and 
clothed in detail and ornament ? 

Two theories which claim to furnish an answer 
may at the outset be noticed with a view to their 
elimination. One is the theory that architectural 
compositions are built up on arithmetical or 
geometric formule, invested often with the glamour 
of secrecy. ‘There have always been minds at- 
tracted by the idea of mysteries handed down 
among initiates, the idea of weird collocations of 
numbers or geometrical forms that somehow con- 
trol the springs of human action, and who would 
much rather believe that a conspicuous success has 
been achieved through some esoteric lore concealed 
from the profane than by the open methods of 
human invention, contrivance and judgment. 
It is a curious mental attitude, but so many affect 
it that there is always at hand a ready audience for 
ingenious theorists—some of whom may without 
injustice be called by the transatlantic term 
“* cranks ’”—who believe that the esthetic effect of 
a Greek temple or a Gothic fagade depends on the 
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systematic application of some formula of this 
kind. It needs hardly to be said that no two 
theorists have the same formula, but each believes 
passionately in his own. Now it is perfectly true 
that in the case of most architectural elevations that 
present the divisions and openings which no struc- 
ture for human uses can be without, you can find 
approximate relations of size among the various 
parts, and by stretching a little here and com- 
pressing there, the spaces may be made to fit the 
Procrustes bed of the formula, the monuments 
where they will not work at all being set aside as 
exceptional. ‘This is however very far from im- 
plying that the designer had any formula of the 
kind in his mind. It is an amusing pastime to try 
and make these mathematical schemes fit on a 
large-scale drawing of an elevation till the unhappy 
fagade is covered with a sort of spider’s web of 
intersecting lines, but the idea that these played 
any part in the original creation of the monument 
is an absolute fallacy, unworthy of serious attention. 
Most practising architects have been pelted 
recently with elaborate prospectuses of a costly 
work published at the expense of a Scandinavian 
government. ‘Though the work be quite “‘ on the 
square,” a perusal of the prospectus is enough to 
raise in the mind the question whether any serious 
value can attach to the text. 

There is another theory of architectural design 
which, as it is sometimes enunciated, is equally 
unpractical, but has the advantage over the other 
that it is based on an !mportant truth. This is the 
theory that an architectural monument does not 
need to be designed, but, if you let it alone, will 
design itself. ‘The architect is sometimes urged to 
think of nothing but his programme. All he has 
to do, he is told, is to realise all the purposes his 
building is to serve, and to provide for their carry- 
ing out in the most direct and effective manner 
possible. ‘The dimensions, the divisions, the open- 
ings, will all strictly depend on the uses of the whole 
and of the different parts, and must be left just as 
they come of themselves. This will be architec- 
ture—anything added in the supposed interests of 
art is mere insincerity and waste. 

This theory has the advantage over the other 
in that it is based on the fundamental truth of 
architectural design, namely, that in a structure 
meant to serve the needs of men and of societies, 
the proper satisfaction of these needs is of primary 
importance, and no building that fails to fulfil this 
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essential condition can be reckoned good architec 
ture. The theory however fails in so far as it 
assumes that the needs of men are all of a materia! 
measurable, kind. Such needs exist, and the de 
mands they involve can be met by corresponding 
material arrangements. ‘There are elements how 
ever in human nature that are not within the rang: 
of these everyday conditions. ‘The spiritual in man 
demands expression, and in his environment man 
desires some symbol or suggestion of these stirrings 
and aspirations of the inner life. Great building: 
which house communities, or in other ways mini- 
ster to the corporate life of man, must, if they are to 
fulfil their highest purposes, express or adumbrate 
these, and in such a building the forms and spaces 
will always transcend the measure of mere utility. 
The mediz:val town hall, or public structure of the 
kind—in position, in mass, in form, in significant 
detail—expressed the civic idea, and made its 
appeal to the present sense of a common life, to the 
memories of the past, and to resolves which the 
future was to see realised. So too the task of the 
medizval monastic architect was not completed 
when he gave the monks the necessary accommoda- 
tion for their services. He was careful to make this 
his primary object, but he went further, and in the 
vast fabric of the great abbey church he materialised 
the whole corception of the massively organised 
conventual system, to which Christendom owes an 
enormous debt of gratitude. 

This theory therefore of carry-out-your-pro- 
granime-and-don’t-think-of-anything-else fails in 
so far as it ignores the ideal element present in all 
great architecture. It is equally defective in 
another respect through its neglect of the fact 
familiar to all architectural designers, that artistic 
judgment is called for at every turn to secure a just 
adaptation of the forms and details of a building to 
a harmonious general effect. There is a story of 
the painter, John Constable, who was visited by a 
young artist who discoursed on the theory of truth 
to nature in painting with all the crudity of the 
extreme pre-Raffaelite. When he had gone, Con- 
stable was heard to remark to himself: ‘ Well, 
after all, there is such a thing as the art.” ‘The 
bold theory of “ truth ” in architectural design may 
produce good building, but not a work of zsthetic 
value. For architecture, as well as for pictorial 
composition, “ there is such a thing as the art.” 
Thus, in the Romanesque abbey church or the 
Gothic cathedral, the general masses and divisions 














are determined by its plan, and this plan was a 
gradual growth from the early Christian basilican 
scheme. It may be said, in passing, that it is a mere 
hallucination that the cruciform plan was adopted 
because of the cross of Christ. This was only 
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thought of afterwards, like the “crank” notion, 
that the accidental or careless deflexion of a chancel 
from the main axis of the building had any sym- 
bolical intent. 

If the plan determined the distribution of spaces, 
the elevation was partly based on the plan, but in 
part followed from the system of construction. 
Gothic construction was very prolific in forms and 
details that depended on how the building was put 
together. ‘These forms, generated in the fabric of 
the building, materialised on the exterior, which 
became in this way the outward expression of the 
internal organism. ‘These divisions and details, 
these projections and recesses of a fagade are, how- 
ever, only given in their general forms and locations 
by the plan and the constructive system, and they 
have to be modified and shifted and shaped and sub- 
divided and accentuated by details, through what 
has been aptly called “‘ personal inspiration, know- 
ledge, and judgment,”’* and not by pre-determined 
arithmetical ratios. ‘That in all fine architecture a 
fagade is the expression of the inner constitution of 
the building behind it seems to be quite ignored by 
the geometrical formalists, who reduce the subtle 
and difficult art of architectural design to a juggle 
of mathematical diagrams on a sheet of drawing 


paper. 


Up to this point the work of the medizval 
builder has been treated rather from a negative 
point of view, but in the combatting of false—and 
correction of partial—notions, some of the true 
principles that underlie architectural design may 
become clear. Going on now to a more positive 
treatment, it must be noted that the title of this 
lecture, “‘ The Work of the Medizval Builder,” 
covers a very large subject. It falls however 
conveniently into two main divisions. The work 
of the builders of the earlier Middle Ages was in- 
spired by quite a different spirit, and materialised 
in markedly different forms, from that of the later 
Middle Ages. Both periods produced immense 
and complex architectural monuments, and in both 
the constructive work was carried out into detail, 
and clothed with rich or delicate ornament, in a 
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style that seldom failed to hit the mean between the 
severe and the lavish. ‘The earlier period, that of 
Romanesque or round-arched architecture and of 
the decorative art of the monastic workshop, 
formed the subject of a paper that I had the 
pleasure to read before an architectural audience 
in Manchester a year ago, and I propose therefore 
to confine what I have now to say to the later of the 
two periods, called by the well-understood, though 
in itself meaningless, term “ Gothic.” The cen- 
tury, from about 1150 to 1250, saw the evolution of 
an architectural style of marked originality and 
charm, and the creation in that style, in the central 
districts of France, of some of the greatest, the most 
varied, the most inspired works of human art. The 
cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, and Reims stand 
beside the Parthenon and Sta. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople as representing the highest achievements of 
the arts of building and decoration that the world 
has seen. It may, indeed, be claimed for the 
medizval building that it advanced beyond its 
classical precedessors in that it introduced, what is 
with them absent, an element of mystery, of appeal 
to the imagination, and to the sense of the infinite, 
which contributes not a little to the effect of the 
complex and elusive Gothic monument. ‘These 
great churches—for it is only in the religious monu- 
ment that the style reveals its capabilities—possess 
for us a threefold interest: constructive, esthetic, 
and spiritual, this last word being a convenient 
general expression embracing all that concerns the 
intellectual, moral, and religious side of human life. 
Points of constructive and esthetic interest can be 
illustrated later on by means of photographic 
transparencies, but, for the understanding of the 
more remote considerations just referred to, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the time that saw the birth of the style. 
That style was a creation of the twelfth century, 
and it came into being in the central district of 
France. ‘This region was at that epoch the theatre 
of new movements in the political, social, religious, 
and intellectual spheres, and in the domain of the 
imagination and the emotions, and every aspect of 
these movements has left its impress on the monu- 
ments in which the mobile thoughts and feelings 
of the Age crystallised in clear-cut and beautiful 
forms. It is because Gothic is in this way charged 
with human interest that it has made so special an 
appeal to all who in the last hundred years have 
loved architecture. 
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Adopting for the moment this point of view, we 
may note among the characteristics of early French 
Gothic a remarkable boldness and an ambition for 
great things, which sometimes led to the inception 
of colossal schemes that could never be fully carried 
out ; but the boldness was not the assertion of rude 
strength, for the schemes were always controlled 
by a feeling for delicacy and refinement that invests 
the building with an atmosphere of culture. 
Writers of the Italian Renaissance, such as Vasari, 
affected to regard medizval art as barbarous, but 
Pierre de Montereau, who designed the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, was in his way just as scholarly 
and disciplined in mind as the Florentine Brunel- 
lesco, though not so learned. In fact, another 
prominent quality i in Gothic is at the very antipodes 
to anything rude or rustic, and this is its quality of 
scientific precision, which rules Gothic construc- 
tion, at any rate in France, and which in our own 
country led to the remarkable feats in elaborate 
cutting and jointing of stones in the fan-tracery 
vaulting at Cambridge or Westminster. This 
quality was in its turn balanced by the quite 
opposite one of exuberance and complexity in the 
multitudinous details that clothe the fabric. In 
all the fine early work, however, this display is kept 
under strict control, and there is always observed 
‘the old Greek principle of the relations of construc- 
tion and ornament. According to this principle, 
the skeleton of the structure, the really working 
parts of the fabric, are left plain to do their work as 
completely untramelled as the stripped limbs of the 
athlete, while enrichment is ented to the inter- 
mediate spaces and parts of rest in the constructive 
— Later on, in the decadent French 
Gothic, as at times in our ownso-called ‘‘decorated ”’ 
style, the tendency is for the enrichment to spread 
itself too freely at will. ‘The quality, however, in 
this early French Gothic that makes to us the most 
intimate personal appeal is its humanity and tender- 
ness, and the love of Nature, especially of the floral 
beauty of the fields, of which it gives evidence. 
In the figure and foliage sculpture with which the 
buildings are adorned, and which is at its best at 
Reims, we recognise a truth, a human sentiment, 
a winning grace, a touching appeal, to which our 
hearts open in response. 

I am now proposing to enlarge a little on what 
has just been said, and to run over some of the 
prominent features of the life of the Age which saw 
the birth of Gothic. All that is adduced will be 
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seen to have a direct bearing on the subject, fo: 
Gothic architecture expresses in artistic form what 
the historian describes as social and intellectua! 
phenomena. To these social and _ intellectual! 
phenomena, and to their bearing on the art of the 
times, will now be devoted a few moments’ atten- 
tion. 

The twelfth century was a transitional epoch, 
when the human mind was passing out from under 
the shadow of the ideas that had dominated the 
earlier Middle Ages and was beginning to fit itself 
for the task of creating the modern world. It was 
a time of great stimulus and manifold activity, in 
the midst of which the individual man, as a creature 
of independent thought and feeling, was beginning 
for the first time to feel his own position and power, 
and this was the first inception of the movement 
that was to culminate in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The earlier Middle Age was the age of authority. 
Its most characteristic institution was the monastery. 
In the monastery was centred all the learning, 
practically all the art, and a great part of the re- 
ligious and social life of the times. ‘The numerous 
monastic communities were bound together in 
what was essentially one vast organism controlled 
by the central ecclesiastical authority at Rome, and 
of such a system the great abbey church was a 
fitting outward symbol. In the political sphere 
also the principle of absolute, divinely constituted, 
universal rule was supposed to prevail, but, asa fact, 
European society had suffered such severe blows 
from the successive invasions of the Scandinavian 
Vikings that it had broken up into isolated frag- 
ments that were only loosely knit together by what 
is known as the “ feudal system.” Now, in the 
early part of the twelfth century a new political 
institution came into being. This was the French 
monarchy, a _ secular dominion based upon 
nationality after the modern pattern. During the 
course of the twelfth century the French kings, 
whose capital was Paris, gradually extended the 
effective power of the crown over the various 
practically independent principalities and duke- 
doms into which feudalised France had _ been 
divided up, and established their rule on a basis of 
rational give-and-take over subjects whose chief 

care was neither praying nor fighting but the 
peaceable avocations of trade and agriculture. Of 
Philip Augustus, the chief representative of this 
new political order, Guizot remarks that ‘“‘ he had 
































a straightforward, active mind, ever full of a desire 
for order and progress, and he effected many things 
in promotion of the general civilisation of the 
kingdom. He had the streets of Paris paved, he 
extended and heightened the walls, he constructed 
acqueducts, hospitals, churches, market places, and 
occupied himself earnestly in improving the 
material condition of his subjects.”’ ‘‘ He took the 
bourgeoisie,” it has been said, ‘ into partnership,” 
and was the “ ally and protector of the communes.” 
At the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, the burghers of 
Philip Augustus scattered the knights and nobles 
of the imperial levy with the forces of the feudal 
English King John. As a result of this policy the 
towns of this period rose rapidly into importance, 
and this was a fact of capital moment in connection 
with Gothic architecture. 

But, though secular, the monarchy was none the 
less religious, and this appeared in the character 
and work of Saint Louis, the successor—after a 
shortinterval—of Philip. St. Louis wasa thoroughly 
effective ruler, and extended mightily the royal 
authority, yet he was at the same time a saint of the 
most attractive type, though unfettered by monas- 
tic vows. <A new possibility was thus made patent 
to the world, and affected both religion and social 
life in all its phases—the possible sacredness of the 
secular calling. Religion might be now a personal 
matter, independent of conformity to the monastic 
system, and a man might pursue any occupation in 
a religious spirit. This was especially the case 
with war, for when the crusades, which belong to 
this period, were preached, the warrior assumed 
the cross in the same spirit in which in the older 
epoch he would have taken monastic vows. It was 
equally the case with the arts, for architect and 
workman were no longer almost necessarily con- 
nected with the monasteries, but organised them- 
selves in secular guilds that had their centres of 
activity in the towns. Whereas the Romanesque 
churches were as a rule monastic in character, the 
great churches of the Gothic Age were town 
churches, the production of civilian craftsmen, and 
their designers were not monks but laymen. 

The buildings reared under these new conditions 
were however for the most part religious, for the 
time was really one of active religious revival. It 
was a revival of the best kind, as it led directly to 
action, and it affected all classes of the community 
alike. ‘The crusading armies were formed and 


recruited on a religious basis, and it is noteworthy 
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that this movement was first taken up in France, 
and the French formed throughout the chief in- 
gredient in the crusading armies. Philip Augustus 
and St. Louis, as well as Louis VII, who preceded 
the former, themselves assumed the cross, and the 
nobles followed their lead. ‘The pious enthusiasm 
of the Age at the same time took other forms. 
He who assisted to rear a great architectural monu- 
ment to the glory of the heavenly king was doing 
His work as surely as if he were rescuing the divine 
heritage from the hands of the infidel. For a new 
architectural movement, based on this idea of ser- 
vice in the cause of religion, the time was apt and 
the place prepared. Most of the important towns 
in the central districts of France were of Roman 
origin, and had been the seat of bishoprics from 
Early Christian times. In each there was a bishop’s 
church or cathedral, but it was an edifice of very 
modest proportions. ‘The so-called Basse-ceuvre 
at Beauvais remains to this day a specimen of these 
earlier bishops’ churches, and it is utterly insignifi- 
cant as it lies under the shadow of the stupendous 
Gothic choir and transepts which represent the 
work of this new epoch. As the towns were now 
rising greatly in importance, the position of the 
bishop, the ecclesiastical head of the town, changed 
also. His wealth and influence increased, and in 
the plans for church extension, on which his rising 
ambition was set, he had the immense advantage of 
the encouragement and help of the crown. ‘These 
towns belonged to the central district of France 
known as the Royal Domain, and the kings showed 
them special favour, so that the new building 
activity had at its back the public resources of the 
kingdom. In this way it came about that in the 
last half of the twelfth century and early part of the 
thirteenth these cities became the theatre of a con- 
structive and artistic activity so extraordinary that, 
for the mere amount of work accomplished, as 
Viollet-le-duc has remarked, the only period com- 
parable is the modern industrial era that has covered 
Europe with a network of railways. At the death 
of Philip Augustus, in 1223, there were some twenty 
cathedrals, mostly of the first rank, erected or in 
the course of construction in this royal patrimony 
of Central France. 

This work could hardly have been accomplished 
merely by royal patronage, on the initiative of the 
bishops, and by the hands of the craftsmen of the 
town guilds, had not these been urged and sustained 
by the enthusiasm and liberality of the populace at 
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large. A contagious impulse seized on the minds 
of all classes of the population and hurried them 
forward with the same fervour that was carrying 
others to the crusades. Here are one or two ex- 
tracts from contemporary records* dating from 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

“In this year (1144), at Chartres, there were seen 
for the first time the faithful harnessing themselves 
to the wagons that were laden with stones, wood, 
provisions, and whatever else was needed for the 
works at the cathedral. As by the might of magic, 
its towers rose heavenward. So was it not only 
here but well nigh everywhere in France and 
Normandy and in other lands. Everywhere men 
were humbling themselves, everywhere doing 
penance and offering forgiveness to their enemies. 
Men and women were to be seen dragging heavy 
loads through swampy places, and in holy songs 
praising the wonderful works of God that He was 
doing before their eyes.” 

Another contemporary writes : ‘‘ Who has seen 
or heard aught of the kind, that great lords and 
princes of the world, puffed up with riches and 
honour, and even ladies of noble birth, have bent 
their proud necks to the yoke, and like beasts of 
burden, have dragged to the workmen at a church 
cars laden with wine, and corn, and oil, with lime 
and stone and timber ?’”’ ‘The same writer de- 
scribes the passage through the country of organised 
bands moving from work to work as if under a 
crusading vow. ‘‘ The Lord God seems Himself 
to be their leader. . . . When the pilgrims have 
arrived at the church, where they would fain lend 
their aid, they set their cars in a line, and place 
lighted lamps and candles upon them, while they 
watch the whole night long and continually sing 
psalms.” 

This atmosphere of popular enthusiasm that 
surrounded the craftsman accounts for many of 
the most prominent characteristics of Gothic art. 
It has been suggested that the tendency towards 
height of the Gothic building is, after all, only due 
to constructive exigencies, but this cannot be 

ccepted. When the choir of Beauvais rose to 
such a height that the crown of the internal vault 
soared 150 feet above the pavement, and at first 
was upborne by supports so few and slender that 
the structure fell in ruins, it was not a question of 
mechanics but of anidea. ‘The canopy of masonry 


* Quoted from Dehio und von Bezold, Kirchliche Baukunst 
des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1892-1901, II., 22f. 
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was made to float in the air, all the lines and masses 
were striving upwards, the spirit of aspiration was 
breathed into the stones till they became like things 
of life. ‘The French Gothic church of the period 
became in this way the most expressive of all the 
forms that human architecture has assumed. In 
its emphasis on the vertical, it brings into evidence 
the heavenward striving of the minds lit up with 
the new fire of holy effort, while the vastness of 
scale on which the buildings were planned, and 
the boldness with which, as at Beauvais, the most 
audacious feats of construction were attempted, 
are the outcome of the great movements of advance 
which marked the age. There is the suggestion, 
too, of a limitless self-devotion in the multi- 
tudinous details of the structures, their elusive 
complexity of parts, and the apparently wayward 
freedom with which ornamental details play around 
the constructive forms. A lavish outpouring of 
effort is the impression we receive, but it is im- 
portant to note that it is not a case of mere Oriental 
or Celtic profuseness flooding in aimless fashion 
with ornament and detail every surface that can 
be commandeered. A severe logic controls the 
disposition of all the parts, and in this the intel- 
lectual temper of the age finds its architectural 
expression. For this twelfth century was the age 
of the founding of universities, of which that of 
Paris was perhaps the first in time, and, athany rate 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the most 
important. In the words of the writers just 
quoted, Paris became at the time in truth a world 
city, the only one in the West deserving of the name, 
and its university was the focus of the sciences. 
A writer of the age of Philip Augustus makes no 
idle boast when he declares that Paris was attracting 
to herself more learners than did ever Athens or 
Alexandria, and Paris was called, in a popular say- 
ing, “ the fountain of wisdom to which all the world 
came to draw supplies.” ‘The intellectual life thus 
quickened expressed itself in the so-called scholastic 
philosophy. ‘This was an attempt to elucidate the 
doctrines of the church by the aid of the reasoning 
powers. It was not a movement in the direction 
of what is known in modern times as free thought 
or rationalism, though the beginnings of this, as 
of so much else that makes the modern world, may 
be discerned in this great epoch-making twelfth 
century. Free thought begins, indeed, in this 
century in the teaching of the famous Peter Abe- 
lard, one of whose sayings, “‘ A doctrine is believed, 
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not because God has said it, but because we are 
convinced by reason that it is so,” contains the 
germ of the future development of European 
thought. It is another proof of the enthusiastic 
temper of the times that when Abelard, as might 
have been expected, was driven out into exile, he 
was followed by thousands of students, who found 
him out in his solitude and built cabins about his 
hut, where they lived on such nourishment as they 
could find and devoted themselves to hearing his 
discourses. Scholasticism was something different 
from this, and the intellectual ardour that underlay 
scholasticism did not inspire free inquiry into 
fundamental doctrines. ‘These were accepted with- 
out question on the authority of the Church, but 
the active minds of the scholars of the day applied 
the closest thought, the most ingenious subtlety in 
argument, to the working out in detail, and to the 
systematic explanation, of these fundamental 
doctrines. Whatever the actual philosophical re- 
sult of this, there is no question that the habit of 
close logical analysis and connected argument was 
an invaluable factor in the training of the European 
mind. 

Scholasticism may be described as strict intel- 
lectual formalism, and it is interesting to note 
that the same characteristics are in evidence 
in Gothic construction. In these early French 
cathedrals, erected in the home of the scholastic 
philosophy, we observe a logical consistency, an 
almost mathematical rigour in the carrying out 
into details of a single system, which may justify 
the appellation which has been conferred on Gothic 
of ‘“ Scholasticism in stone.” ‘‘ Both the philo- 
sophy and the architecture of the age,” it has been 
pointed out, ‘“‘ agree in delighting in work, in the 
actual taking of pains, and also in intellectual 
method. ‘They have the same combination of 
boldness and sobriety, the same severely rational 
carrying out of arbitrary premises, the same self- 
intoxication with logical formalism. Just as scho- 
lastic begins its didactic structure, as it were, at the 
top, and derives everything else deductively from the 
highest principle, so in Gothic everything is a con- 
sequence of its special system of vaulting. In the 
same way that scholastic proves the improvable by 
the help of the authority of Revelation, which lies 
outside the scope of reasoning, Gothic architecture 
accomplishes the marvel of its vaulted stone 
canopies, resting on incredibly slender supports by 


the help of the system of buttressing, which lies 
outside the visible internal structure.’’* 

It cannot be concealed that attention is here called 
to features of Gothic that have fairly enough been 
made the subject of reproach. Gottfried Semper, 
whose is the phrase just quoted, “ Scholasticism 
in stone,” and who is the most philosophical of all 
writers on tectonics and decoration, points out 
that, logical as Gothic may be, the vaulted building 
is not really clear, for the striking features of the ex- 
terior—the piers, pinnacles, and flying buttresses— 
do not carry on their face the explanation of their 
function in the organism, and to understand what 
they are doing we have to go inside. It must, of 
course, be admitted that no architectural style is 
perfect, and Gothic is no more immune from 
criticism than any other style, but, taken as a whole, 
it is in the domain of art one of the most wonderful 
of human creations. 

It should be explained that what is said here 
applies almost exclusively to the early French ex- 
amples of Gothic art. The constructive interest 
which attaches to these incomparable monuments 
is not found to nearly the same extent in our 
English Gothic cathedrals, which have their own 
special qualities and charms, surpassing, in many 
important respects, what we find in France, but 
which are not so severely logical in their structure. 
Of Gothic construction, it has been said that it 
depends on the new principle, unknown in earlier 
vaulted structures, of the resistance to the lateral 
pressures of a vault bycounter-pressures rather than 
by a rigid immovable mass. ‘The Romans, it is 
said, built up a solid abutment against the pressure 
of a vault, whereas the Gothic constructor met it 
by the counter pressure exercised by the flying 
buttress. The flying buttress is, however, only an 
accident, due to the fact that the building possessed 
side aisles that had to be kept clear along their whole 
length for the passage of processions, and had, at 
least inthe North, tobe roofed at a height lowenough 
to admit of clerestory lightingin the nave. Had the 
Romans employed buildings of the kind they would 
probably have adopted the same device. The 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris is just as Gothic as Notre 
Dame, but, as it is a single-aisled structure, the 
pressures of the vault are met by solid abutments 
and not by flying buttresses. In the Sainte 
Chapelle, however, what is really the true Gothic 
principle is fully carried out. ‘This principle is the 


* Dehio und von Bezold, l.c. p- 15. 
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concentration of attention on the points where the 
pressures of the vault are exercised and the elimi- 
nation of the intermediate areas of masonry. 
Between the points on which the pressures of the 
vaults are concentrated, no masonry is needed for 
the support of the superstructure, and what the 
builder of the Sainte Chapelle did was to cut out 
the intermediate panel of walling and swing it 
round through a right angle, so that it serves as a 
solid buttress at the point of pressure. The 
original panel of walling becomes a pier set out from 
the building in the direction of the line along which 
the pressure was exercised, and in this way meeting 
it quite in a Roman fashion. ‘The intermediate 
space, now left open, was filled in with a screen of 
coloured glass, one of the most beautiful things 
human art has ever produced, stiffened by graceful 
window tracery in its chaste geometric lines. 
Accordingly,in the early French Gothic building, 
everything depends on following the constructive 
principle with logical completeness into all its 
issues, but the quickened life of this wonderful Age 
was just as manifest in the domain of sentiment as of 
logical thought. ‘To this time, the time of the 
crusades, belong the ideas of chivalry, of the 
devotion to the feminine idea, knight errantry, and 
the like. About chivalry there may have been a 
good deal that seems to us fanciful or even fantastic, 
but these ideas had the advantage that they called 
men out of themselves and set their thoughts on 
ideal, unselfish aims. Refinement in manners also 
advanced, and it is worthy of notice that Dante, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, still 
looks to France as the centre of social culture, the 
home of luxury and of the elegances of life. (Para- 
diso xv.g5 f.). Hence the quality of refinement in 
Gothic, evidenced in the precision and clearness of 
the constructive details, is also conspicuous in the 
beautiful figure sculpture with which the exteriors 
of cathedrals, such as Reims, were so lavishly 
adorned. With the refinement of manners and 
the cultivation of chivalrous sentiment went a new 
literary movement, and the twelfth century in 
France witnessed the rise of a vernacular literature 
in the form of romances and love songs in old 
French that expressed the emotional temperament 
of the people, and this same vein of romance runs 
through Gothic decoration and detail, and goes far 
to make the French buildings of the time so sympa- 
thetic and attractive to the modern denizens of the 
romantic north. Aspecial feature of this decoration 
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is the fresh love of Nature, so marked in connection 
with the treatment of the human countenance, and 
also in the leaf and flower ornament. This last is 
treated with a curious naturalism, and, although 
from the esthetic point of view we may prefer for 
architectural use the more conventional treatment 
of foliage motives which we find in our own con- 
temporary “Early English” carving, yet the 
French work has a charm of its own through the 
evidence it affords that the creators of it had opened 
their eyes afresh to the rich variety of motives 
offered by the floral beauty of the earth. 

[After the exhibition of a series of lantern trans- 
parencies, the lecture concluded as follows.] 

To many here present all this may seem as un- 
real—as unlike life as they know it—as a fairy tale. 
The arts of building and decoration pursued under 
present conditions are not surrounded by any 
glamour of religious inspiration or of poetry and 
romance. When we turn from the early Gothic 
period to our own time, we are conscious of some- 
thing like a descent from heaven to earth. The 
ideal, the spiritual, element in the work of the con- 
structor is apt in these times to be obscured by the 
practical, and at times sordid, details and difficul- 
ties with which he has to struggle. Not but what 
medizval designers and builders had their own 
stumbling blocks, and a Guild Council of the 
Middle Ages may have been as troublesome as any 
similar institution of to-day. Punch used to have 
delightful little pictures of medizval knights and 
ladies in tight places, and might add the con- 
structor to the other victims of these romantic, but 
at times inconvenient, old-time conditions. This 
is not however the point. The point is not that 
there was a sordid side to medieval architecture, 
but that there is an ideal side to modern. ‘This 
applies equally to the builder’s craft as to the more 
pronounced artistic elements in design. ‘The pre- 
cise accurate cutting and fitting of stones or the fair 
laying of bricks is zesthetic—a delight to the doer 
as to those who contemplate the finished work. A 
finely-wrought wall surface is a beautiful thing in 
itself, and if even in modern times there is an 
ideal side to all the processes of the builder’s 
art, there is surely a good reason for dwelling 
a few moments on the artistic phenomena of an 
epoch when this idea! side was specially in evi- 
dence, for something of the spirit of the ages of 
faith we may bring with us even into the more 
prosaic tasks of the present hour. 
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Some Thoughts on the International 
Theatre Exhibition at South 


Kensington 

By W. W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, M.C. [F.] 

T is impossible for one who has never attempted to 

produce stage scenery or costume to appear in the 

guise of acritic ; for never to have attempted per- 
formance is to be ignorant of scope and limitation. 
These remarks therefore are offered from an architect 
playgoer rather than from one posing as an expert in 
stagecraft. 

In the first place the Exhibition was stimulating and 
so achieved its main object. It is as well to bear in 
mind, however, that it was a display of representations of 
things and not a display of the things themselves. What 
we saw, therefore, was what we see every year in the 
Architectural Room at the Academy ; a profusion of 
designs dexterously drawn and coloured and in all prob- 
ability having the same somewhat remote resemblance 
to reality. This thought may have given us an insight 
into the bewildered state of mind of those laymen and 
women who creep into the quiet retreat of the archi- 
tect’s cubicle, glance round at the facile representa- 
tions on paper hanging upon the walls, and wonder 
what it is all about. 

Many must have been struck by thoughts on the 
subject of draughtsmanship, and such must have asked 
themselves if it is possible in the space of a super foot 
to give any practical idea of an arrangement of forms 
and colour to occupy several thousand cubic feet. Did 
any come to the conclusion that the use of pencil, rule, 
paper and colour, both for the architect and scenic de- 
signer, is best directed towards the making of the 
necessary practical statements to the end that imagina- 
tion may become reality, rather than using them as a 
painter uses paint to produce a picture or a decoration ? 
Did any think of the books of Palladio’s drawings in our 
Library; of these extremely simple statements of 
form, proportions and clear dimensions, which this 
great man made, sothat he might pass on to constructors 
an adequate medium for building the solids and voids 
which he had imagined ? Did any compare this sim- 
plicity with all the fuss and bother of the modern atelier 
draughtsmanship imported from Paris? Did anydoubts 
arise as to whether the present system of architectural 
training is best calculated to produce the two most 
desirable elements of dignity and simplicity ? At the 
Exhibition did any feel a wish to see, at least, a few 
drawings, telling us how the scenic designer really does 
his job ? So 

The present writer went to South Kensington feeling 
that he would see a branch of our art which has been 
lost to us, and with the names of Palladio, Inigo Jones 
and Bibieni,inhis mind. He went home convinced that 


the modernscenic designer must of necessity be an expert 
and specialist. There was ample evidence to show that 
the designer of scenery and costume could not do better 
than begin with a thorough training in architecture, 
which is, or at any rate should be, the best training for 
those setting out upon a career of having things beauti- 
fully fashioned through the medium of pencil and paper. 

It was here that most of the designers seemed to fail, 
not so much because their designs were unarchitectural, 
though in many cases this was true, but because the 
majority lacked those very qualities which the architect 
develops and which would appear to be essentials in 
scenic design. 

Now the stage is obviously the legitimate place for 
fantasy, and even for the grotesque. It is therefore a 
place where correct architecture is not a condition. For 
in many of the designs and models the incorrect, andeven 
the impossible architecture might have been passed 
over as tolerable, but for glaring defects in the arrange- 
ment of forms, and what is still more important—scale. 

The tendency in modern stage design appears to be 
to obtain as great a sense of height above the human 
figureas possible. This is legitimate enough, but when 
carried to extremes the effect becomes forced and 
annoys rather than pleases. If scenery is to be the 
background of a play, as the accompanist is to the 
singer, then these and similar exaggerations are calcu- 
lated to mar the harmony of the performance. Exagger- 
ation here, as in every other art, must surely be used for 
the purpose of accent only. Super-exaggeration must 
convert accent intoabsurdity, and the result must conse- 
quently lack both style and scale. As in the main scale 
of the settings, so, too, the scale of the details in their 
relationship to one another appeared to be not thor- 
oughly enough understood. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the Exhibition 
was the Model Room, for here we could see reality in 
miniature, and as each model was recessed into a black 
screen and brilliantly illuminated in a darkened room, 
the important factor of lighting was represented in an 
intelligible way. 

Mr. Gordon Craig is such an authority, and we are 
indebted to him for so much fresh air which he has 
blown into the subject, that one hesitates to offer com- 
ment. His arrangements were vast and simple, and 
composed of huge shapes without mouldings, windows, 
or relief of any kind. ‘They towered over the figures set 
upon his model stages and reduced these Liliputs to 
nought. If the figures were to scale we could only feel 
sympathy with the actors who must surely shout at the 
top of their voices (all through the performance) in 
order to make themselves heard in these cavernous re- 
Is it not the idea of “ originality ”’ at all costs 
which has created this craze for super-exaggeration, 
and which is now so common that we find it difficult 
to distinguish from artistic advertisement—of all faults 


cesses. 
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the most unpardonable? Contrasted with Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s work, how quiet and original were the more re- 
strained and traditional designs of Mr. Oskar Strnad. 
His remarkable series of drawings for Danton’s Death 
breathed the very spirit of the Revolution, and if their 
author gave this atmosphere in his actual scenes, 
with the red draperies and the perfect scale maintained 
as in the drawings, how full of power they must have 
appeared ! 

And here surely must lie the whole secret, not only 
fcr stagecraft, but for everything made by the hand of 
man. Behind all the forms and the various modes of 
expression, ranging from a chair or a table to a stage 
scene or a palace, the spirit of the man who wrought, 
must, in the last resort, prevail or go under. The only 
standard we can judge by is that of Truth, who neither 
exaggerates nor diminishes but shows the steady 
and clear light of her luminous sphere. No poet, 
no artist, no craftsman can ever hope to visualise 
this sphere as a whole, but some have such a power that 
the arc of their thought may touch it—as we believe Mr. 
Strnad touched it in his series, Danton’s Death. 

It is curious that this opinion had been formed of Mr. 
Strnad’s work before the writer of this notice had 
realised that Mr. Strnad is an architect, and this brings 
us to another point. 

Our profession is, alas, overcrowded. It would seem 
obvious that that of scenic designer is worthy of a life’s 
study, and that costume designs are best made by the 
hand which contrives the scenes as a background to 
them. What could be more delightful than the work 
of scheming both scene and dress for Shakespeare or 
Moliére, and who would be more likely to achieve 
success than the scenic designer who took his first step 
by acquiring a knowledge of architecture ? 

Some of our students would do well seriously to con- 
sider this outlet toan overcrowded profession, andshould 
they decide to take it up to do soas specialists. At the 
Exhibition there was ample evidence that the archi- 
tecturally trained mind could have made a great im- 
provement on most of the designs submitted. Let the 
student not be scornful at the thought that the art of the 
scenic designer is as evanescent as the art of the actor 
whose personal contribution in any particular play van- 
ishes as the curtainis rung down on the last performance. 
Many an architect wishes he could ring down a curtain 
to screen his essays in brick and stone which often he 
feels must bear witness to his failures until Time rings 
the bell. But then, after all, ‘‘the play’s the thing.” 


HOME OFFICE REGULATIONS FOR FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, the Council have decided to press for an enquiry to 
be held by the Home Office before the proposed Regula- 
tions under the Factory and Workshop Act for Buildings 
in course of construction are issued. 
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Review 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. PART II—ENGLAND. By Sir Thomas 
Graham fackson, Bart., R.A. 42s. net. [Cambridge : 
The University Press.] 

The publication of the sixth and concluding volume 
of Sir 'T’. G. Jackson’s series of books on the History o/ 
Architecture is an important event in the literature of 
our art. This latest book follows on the one which 
dealt with the Renaissance of Roman Architecture i: 
Italy, and carries the story on to our own country. 

The book presents a familiar subject from a fresh 
point of view. 

In the main it is a masterly exposition of the tentative 
and reluctant experiments made by the traditional 
builders of England to launch into the revived Roman 
style. Sir Thomas delights to point out the dominat- 
ing influence of the medizval and vernacular tradition, 
during that period of immature and fresh adolescence 
that makes so universal an appeal in early Quattrocento 
Florence and the chateaux of the Loire, when the clas- 
sical features were little more than accidental acces- 
sories in buildings otherwise medizval in both form 
and construction. He cites Layer Marney and Sutton 
Place, “ though Italianising cherubs frisk in panels over 
the openings.”” And again, “ The classic details had lost 
their meaning : they were used in ways for which they 
were not intended : it is not in them that the charm of 
Kirby and Longleat, Knole and Hardwick consists ; we 
look through them to the stable Gothic work upon 
which they are only grafted as accidental features.”’ 

This passage summarises the author’s viewpoint. As 
in his volume on the Renaissance in Italy, he cleaves to 
the old tradition and meets the revolution in outlook 
with unrelenting disapproval, and throughout the 
whole two volumes, with their wealth of knowledge, is 
woven the strong personal bias of the writer for his 
own strong and independent views. 

He represents the antithesis to Sir Reginald Biom- 
field and Mr. Geoffrey Scott. 

But whether the reader agrees or not, in these days 
when classicism is the dominating conviction, it is most 
salutary to have the whole gamut of the Italian and 
English Renaissance laid before us in a form which 
demands thought and questioning. 

Many of the keenest classicists are feeling for the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law, are realising that 
the architect generally has done and will do his best 
work when he loses his self-consciousness in design 
and is controlled by Reason, basing his conception 
on Utility and structural need. 

Even the classicist, the unregenerate Palladian, will 
agree with the splendid summing up. “ True beauty 
and utility hang together. That is the clue for our 
future progress, if we are ever to progress in art. [t was 
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from difficulties of construction, opportunity of mate- 
rial, advantages of better appliances, greater knowledge 
of nature, that the best suggestions came to the archi- 
tects of the past, and from them must be derived by the 
architects of to-day.” 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
lucid exposition of the social history of the age, showing 
how it explains the movement, and how one reflects the 
other. The account of the splendour of Wolsey’s do- 
mestic establishment, amounting to five hundred per- 
sons, of his plate and furniture and tapestries, and all 
the rich and well-ordered pageantry of the days of his 
glory, are facts that relate us to the life of the times in a 
vivid and imaginative way. Unless architecture is re- 
lated to life it is but a dead and empty formula. The 
extravagant scale of the Tudor and Elizabethan aristo- 
cratic domestic architecture is endowed with life-giving 
spirit by the picture that is presented of the splendour 
of the entertainments and the richness of the accessories 
of daily life. We see the evolution of the domestic plan, 
the gradual struggle for more amenities, for greater priv- 
acy and decency of life. Yet even so, the inconvenience 
of these passage rooms appears well-nigh intolerable, 

As in the Italian volume, the evolution of the status 
of the designer is explained, and the transition from the 
contracting master mason to the architect in the modern 
sense of the word, for in the time of John Thorpe the 
old way of managing the building operations began to 
be superseded by the more professional status of the 
architect. 

An interesting commentary on the conditions of the 
building trade is summarised by extracts from the build- 
ing accounts of Wadham College, Oxford. 

The crafts are fully dealt with, terracotta and decora- 
tive plasterwork, wood panelling and carving, and the 
art of the smith. 

Only one chapter is devoted to the works of InigoJones 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and one cannot but regret 
that more space is not devoted to these great English mas- 
ters, for with the author’s unusual powers of compres- 
sion, a great amount of valuable information is crowded 
into these pages. But there is enough to show that Sir 
Thomas claims in Wren, in spite of his Palladianism, an 
apostle of Liberty and Freedom. He notes with delight 
Wren’s freedom from convention, and the irregularities 
which give a charm to his style. Here is “ an artist free 
from prejudice, going the straightest way to his purpose, 
and handling the new style with a freedom that serves 
to rank him with Michel Angelo, who was equally con- 
temptuous of precedent in architecture and of conven- 
tional restraints.” Here is a fruitful field for argument. 

The successors of Wren are quickly passed over. 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor have a page or two, Gibbs, 
and particularly the Radcliffe Library, a larger share ; 
but the brothers Adam, those ardent Romanists, have 
less than a page rather to their discredit. 


In conclusion, amidst declamations on modern art, 
come summaries of wisdom which is the outcome of 
the author’s long and honourable career. These must 
be universal in their appeal, and it is good to know that 
our profession still boasts men of scholarship and sound 
learning and breadth of view. 

“* Art is not a matter of talking but of doing. To live 
it must be natural, spontaneous. It must come to our 
conception as naturally as our language to our lips ; it 
must be the free expression of our ideas, unfettered by 
formal rules and unchecked by premeditation. It must 
flow from us unconsciously. To talk about it means 
that we regard it consciously, and for art to be self- 
conscious is fatal.” 

The book is no mere history book, it is the expression 
of the author’s esthetic philosophy and carries through- 
out the impress of his strong and independent individu- 
ality. So the whole subject is freshly treated, whether he 
be dealing with such familiar examples as Hampton 
Court, Kirby or Longleat, or lesser known buildings 
such as Hambleton Old Hall, Grove-place, or Lyveden. 

The book is uniform with the other volumes of the 
series, and worthy of the high standard maintained by 
the Cambridge University Press. Binding and paper 
and type are a joy to the booklover. The illustrations 
are many, mostly from the author’s own drawings, old 
prints, and photographs ; and many of them show un- 
familiar subjects or familiar subjects shown from a 
fresh point of view. Chronological tables and index 
add to the value of a fine volume. Whether the reader 
entirely agrees with the argument or not, he cannot fail 
to be stimulated and enlightened by the clear, vigorous 
style, the breadth of culture, the mature experience 
and depth of scholarship of the distinguished and 
venerableauthor. 

J. Hupert WorTHINGTON (A.). 


ARCHITECTURE AND JOURNALISM. 


The London Mercury is not only one of our most in- 
teresting monthlies, it is also one of our most adventu- 
rous. It stands almost alone among general periodicals 
in ~emembering that architecture is one of the fine 
arts. Mr. J. C. Squire, its editor, obviously takes 
the view that architecture possesses, or should pos- 
sess, just as much interest for his readers as music 
or sculpture or poetry. ‘The September number con- 
tains an article by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on “ The His- 
torical Teachings of Architecture,” which should prove 
illuminating to historians, and Mr. A. R. Powys con- 
tinues his series of critical articles on the buildings of 
London, thus following in the footsteps of Professor 
Reilly and Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
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Correspondence 
A REGISTER OF CRAFTSMEN 
11, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.1.B.A. 

DEAR SiR,—I write to propose that a “ Register of 
Individual Craftsmen ”’ should be opened and kept 
in the Library. I believe that the majority of our 
members will share my views on this matter and I 
should like, briefly, to state them, in the hope of 
evoking such support as will lead to the proposal 
being favourably considered by the Council. 

I hold then, that, as Architects, we ought to feel 
nearly as much hesitation in employing a commercial 
firm to undertake a work of art as in going to a coiners’ 
den to cash a cheque; and that the establishment 
of a register of the name of genuine Craftsmen—who 


are Craftsmen in fact, and not mere exploiters of 


handicraft keeping Craftsmen as a dairyman keeps cows 
—would confirm a principle which is, surely, generally 
accepted among us, and enable us readily to obtain 
the services of individual Craftsmen who remain 
inconspicuous only because they do not employ 
publicity agents ; do not brag themselves into 
notoriety by advertisement ; do not use touts to cadge 
orders, and who generally observe the standards of 
the artist and the professional man. 

This view is not merely sentimental—although I 
think that sentiment is usually a better guide than 
hand-to-mouth expediency ; it is, in fact, part and 
parcel with the standards we have set up in our 
“Rules of Professional Conduct,” for we cannot 
properly claim to uphold the principle of service 
while we deliberately delegate part of our obligations as 
designers to persons whose motive is not service at all, 
but solely profit. It cannot be pretended that the com- 
mercial firm is employed because the work it produces 
is better or—kind for kind—cheaper than the real 
thing ; in fact, the only quality conferred upon applied 
art by the intervention of the middleman is the sub- 
stitution of the slick, the easily understood, the 
expected and the pretentious, in place of the happy 
enthusiasm and individuality which characterises the 
craftsman’s unfettered output. No craftsman cadges 
for work he cannot undertake and then lets it to some- 
one else on bargain terms, who, in turn, perhaps hawks 
it out on the chance of again sub-letting it. No Crafts- 
man seeks to duplicate and reduplicate his designs, 
to copy antiques, to fake his work and substitute de- 
based material : the very test of the Craftsman is that 
he does not, and cannot, do these things, and for that 
reason, alone, we ought to signalise him as of our 
brotherhood, and, in some degree, make good the dis- 
advantages he suffers, as one who plays the game, in 
competition with those who do not. The commercial 
exploiter of craftsmanship has secured our custom, not 
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by any distinguished merit in his performance but by 
laying himself out to flatter our vanity and our indo- 
lence. ‘This is the trump card in the salesman’s game 
of cajolery : it is pleasanter for us to have a profuse 
gentleman dancing attendance with obeisances denied 
to us, since the war, by even our own servants, than to 
meet a colleague on a level footing. The salesmai 
understands this; he knows, too, the importance of 
awakening a sense of indebtedness, and he would sit 
and fan the architect all day if by so doing he thought 
he might, like a gadfly planting its egg, fasten an obliga- 
tion into his flesh. 

For these reasons I think it is due from us to make it a 
matter of duty—a point of honour, even—to search out 
and employ the indiv-dual craftsman. While we do 
not avow this principle—as we might avow it by the 
establishment of such a Register—it is mere shoddy in- 
sincerity to talk bow-wow-wow, as we continuously do, 
about the dignity of the Arts and the glories of medizval 
craftsmanship. One of us, who has had wide experience, 
lately expressed the considered opinion that there was 
now available as good craftsmanship as there ever had 
been, but that there was very little of it :—and this 
brings me to my concluding point, which is that, apart 
from any reason already urged, the policy I advocate 
has become a matter of simple expediency ; for why is 
there so little first-class craftsmanship ? It is because 
the true Craftsman is being driven out of existence by 
commercial exploiters of the spurious, the mediocre, 
the specious and the cheap ; and the architect will soon 
share the same fate as the Craftsman. It is folly to 
ignore what is happening about us. A memorial—a 
window or a monument—is talked of, and the commer- 
cial man, who weekly searches the columns of the pro- 
vincial papers for news of such things in a club in 
London instituted for these and kindred purposes, at 
once despatches a unit from his cohort of touts to 
infest the proprietary doorstep like an insurance agent 
and cadge the order. The large drapery shops, 
* Stores ”’ they now like to call themselves, are “ pre- 
pared to submit designs and execute structural and 
decorative work of every description ”’ ; and they have 
architects on strings or accommodated upon the 
premises to this end. One of these shops in the past ex- 
hibited, as a bait, a model of a house by the celebrated 
architect, Joseph Sequence—as I will call him—and 
offered to design and erect for its customers a “‘ Joseph 
Sequence House.” We are relieved of part of our 
legitimate work at the instance of the man who comes 


down to take measurements for curtains, andthe firm of 


constructional engineers we employ to carry out indus- 
trial buildings appoints itself as consultants for the sub- 
sequent extensions. And soonand so forth. In neglect- 
ing our duty to craftsmanship we are fattening the ogre 
who will in turn devour architecture.—Yours faithfully, 


H. B. Creswete [F.]. 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 
4-11 September 1922 


The Tenth International Congress of Architects was 
held this year at Brussels from 4 to 11 September. The 
programme arranged for the proceedings was published 
in the JOURNAL of 19 August. Delegates representing 
thirteen nations were present at the Congress, which, 
however, excluded representatives from the Central 
Powers, M. Moenaert, the Secretary General, stating in 
his speech at the opening meeting that the Belgians 
refused to accept their participation, as the peoples who 
had suffered by the late war had not yet recovered from 
their wounds. The President of the Institute was un- 
able to be present at the Congress. Mr. John Slater 
and Mr. Edward Warren, however, attended as repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute. 

Mr. John Slater, ina report of the Proceedings,* refers 
to the fact that the Congress met under somewhat un- 
usual conditions. In the past the Congress had been 
organised by the Comité Permanent International. This 
year being the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Société Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique, that 
Society decided to hold the congress and issue the in- 
vitations. An informal meeting, however, of members 
of the Comité Permanent was held prior to the opening 
of the Congress, and a temporary and provisional com- 
mittee, to be called the Comité Centrale, was constituted 
to carry on the work of the Comité Permanent, which it 
was hoped to re-establish on its old footing in a year or 
two when, as Mr. Slater anticipates, the animosities 
created by the war have cooled down. The constitution 
of the temporary committee was confirmed by the Con- 
gress. 

The opening meeting was held on 4 September at the 
Palais des Académies. M. Jean de Win, the President of 
the Belgian Society of Architects, was in the chair. The 
King of the Belgians was represented by General Baron 
de Moor ; there were also present other distinguished 
representatives of Belgian science and art, and M. Pou- 
pinel as delegate of the Minister of Beaux Arts of 
France. M. Girault and M. Caluwaers were elected re- 
spectively President and Vice-President of the Congress. 
M. Moenaert, the general secretary, described the origin 
of the Congress, which should in the first instance have 
been held in 1915 at St. Petersburg. Since the war the 
organising Committee felt that the vast horizons opened 
by the war hadupset older convictions and that it was im- 
portant to group together the new elements resulting 
from an evolution without precedent, and this could best 
be effected by an International Congress. Mr. Edward 
Warren, speaking on behalf of the English representa- 
tives, responded to the welcome accorded to the mem- 


* Architects’ Journal, 20 September. 


bers by the President and expressed for Mr. Waterhouse 
his regret at being unavoidably absent. Among the other 
speakers were the official delegates of France, the United 
States, Denmark, Spain, Japan, Mexico, Luxembourg, 
Russia, Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

Among the subjects discussed at the subsequent meet- 
ings of the Congress were “ The Responsibilities of the 
Architect,” Schedule of Charges, the Appointment of 
State and Municipal Architects, the Rights of Author- 
ship of the Architect, Women Architects, Public, Na- 
tional and International Competitions, “‘ ‘Town Plan- 
ning,” the Influence of Locality on Architecture, and 
the Preservation of Historic Monuments. All these 
subjects created considerable discussion in which the 
views of the delegates of various nationalities were 
represented. 

An exhibition of international architectural drawings 
was held in connection with the Congress at the Palais 
d’Egmont, the principal exhibits being from American, 
French and Belgian architects. The work of English 
architects was not represented, as, due to a postal mis- 
carriage, notice had not been received in sufficient time 
to collect an adequate selection of drawings for the pur- 
pose. Many of the American exhibits were on view at 
the exhibition held in the galleries of the Institute last 
winter. 

Visits were made to the devastated zone, to Ypres, 
where the deplorable results of the war are still pain- 
fully evident ; to Bruges and the surrounding country, 
and to Antwerp. Mr. Slater, in his report, pays a tribute 
to M. J. B. de Win, the President of the Belgian Society 
of Architects, and to M. J. Caluwaers, the President of 
the Organising Committee, for their untiring efforts 
to promote the comfort and entertainment of tha 
members. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

The Council of the Institute have accepted the draft 
proposals for obtaining the sanction of the Board of Trade 
for the scheme of voluntary registration of electrical con- 
tractors in Great Britain, and have agreed to appoint two 
representatives to sit upon the Board of the Registration 
Authority. 


TENDERING WITHOUT BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 

At the request of the London Master Builders’ and 
Allied Industries’ Association, the Council have directed 
that a notice should be printed in the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL 
recommending that in the case of ordinary works exceeding 
£1,000 in value contractors who are invited to tender 
should be supplied with bills of quantities. 
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Imperial Institute Advisory 


Committee on Timbers 
REPORT ON EASTERN CANADIAN TIMBERS. 


The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
Timbers, which includes three members nominated 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, has been 
inquiring for some time past into the possibilities of 
using British Empire woods in greater quantity in this 
country, and has already issued a number of reports 
dealing with the timbers of British Columbia, West 
Africa, New Zealand, India, etc., which have been 
published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

A new report on Eastern Canadian timbers has re- 
cently been issued by the Committee. 

These provinces of Canada produce large quantities 
both of softwoods and hardwoods, which are fairly well 
known in this country. Eastern Canadian hardwoods 
are of considerable reputation and importance, but at 
the present time interest centres chiefly on the soft- 
woods, in view of the great demand for timbers of this 
class and the intrinsic merits of the woods themselves, 
and it is owing to the courtesy of Dr. Chandler, the 
secretary of the Committee, that the following short 
summary of the Committee’s remarks on the principal 
softwoods considered by them is given. 

Spruces.—Eastern Canadian spruces are largely im- 
- ported into this country under the trade name of Canadian 
spruce, and the Committee consider that these woods 
should be far more widely used in this country than at 
present. The timber is freely used for house building in 
Canada and the United States, and is largely employed in 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Northern and Midland districts 
of England for the same purpose. In the East and South 
of England (including London), however, there is a pre- 
judice against this wood for building and other important 
purposes, but the Imperial Institute Committee, having 
made a thorough inquiry as to the cause of this state of 
affairs, find that in great measure the prejudice is un- 
justified. Eastern Canadian spruce is superior to much 
of the inferior grades of Baltic redwood, but it is not easy 
to obtain the Canadian timber in the range of sizes and 
forms of manufacture required by the building trade. 

Red Pine.—This wood closely resembles Baltic redwood, 
with which timber it comes into sharp competition. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom have diminished in recent 
years owing to the competition of the Baltic wood, but the 
Committee point out that if regular supplies are available 
from Canada, at competitive prices, good quality red pine 
would be readily acceptable in this country as a substitute 
for the Baltic wood. 

Yellow Pine.—This valuable timber (known in Canada 
as white pine) has a fine reputation in this country. The 
Committee consider that, with satisfactory prices, an ex- 
tended market should be possible. 

The prospects of Eastern Hemlock in this country are 
not considered good on account of the relatively inferior 
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quality of this wood as compared with the western hem- 
lock of British Columbia. 

The Committee conclude that the technical qualities 
of Eastern Canadian timbers are such as warrant a far 
larger use of the woods in this country than obtains at 
present, but they emphasise the fact that if Canadian 
softwoods are to compete more successfully with 
European timbers it is important that they should he 
well seasoned, and that the sawn lumber should main- 
tain a high standard of manufacture and accuracy of 
measurement. ‘The timber should also be available in 
as full a range of sizes as is possible. 


H. D. Searves-Woop [F.], Vice-President. 
W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]. 
Dicsy L. SoLomon [4.], B.Sc. 


The R.I.B.A. Visit to 
Greenwich Hospital 


Through the courtesy of Mr. A. N. Smallwood, Director 
of Greenwich Hospital at the Admiralty, and the 
President of the Royal Naval College, Admiral Sir 
Frederick Tudor Tudor, K.C.B., etc., members of the 
Institute and their friends—forming a party of about fifty 
in number—were afforded the opportunity of paying a 
special visit to this famous group of buildings on the after- 
noon of Saturday, 22nd July. 

The arrangements were made by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, and the visitors were met at the King William 
Street rendezvous at three o’clock by Mr. T. C. Agutter, 
F.R.1I.B.A. (Civil Engineer of the Royal Naval College), 
who afterwards conducted them over the buildings. 

Having assembled the party in the anteroom beneath the 
chapel, Mr. Agutter gave a brief account of the architec- 
tural history of the Hospital, and in doing so expressed his 
obligation for many of his facts and dates to Mr. A. D. 
Sharp, who had read a paper before the Greenwich Anti- 
quarian Society on his researches among the archives at 
the Record Office and elsewhere. Mr. Sharp’s investiga- 
tions have thrown much light on various obscure points 
connected with the history of the Hospital, and shown that 
several accepted beliefs relating to the authorship of cer- 
tain parts of the structure are at least open to question. 
When it is remembered that from first to last nine or more 
architects were employed on the buildings—and that some 
of them were engaged concurrently—it is not altogether 
surprising that error and confusion should have resulted 
with regard to this matter. 

Greenwich Hospital, as it is commonly called, is now 
used as a residential college by officers qualifying for 
specialised branches of the Royal Navy. It occupies the 
site of an old royal palace built in 1433 by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and called by him “‘ Placentia.”” Judg- 
ing from an old print which was shown to the visitors, it 
seems to have resembled somewhat the palace at Hampton 
Court. Of this vast establishment—in which Henry VIII 
and his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, were born—all 
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that remains to-day is a small brick-built crypt situated 
beneath the Queen Anne Court. 

The palace continued in use as a royal residence up till 
the time of Charles I, who, indeed, only left it for the field 
of battle during the Civil War. With the establishment of 
the Commonwealth it was reserved as a palace for the Pro- 
tector, but it is not certain whether he ever occupied it. 
Owing to the unsettled conditions produced by the con- 
flict between the King and Cromwell, the building was 
neglected and plundered of its treasures. When Charles II 
returned from exile he found it in so ruinous a state that 
he decided to demolish it and build himself an entirely 
new one. 

Inigo Jones is sometimes credited with the design of the 
new palace ; but as he died some ten years before the pro- 
ject was thought of, reasonable grounds exist for doubting 
whether he could have done so. It is more probable that 
John Webb was the architect, and that from among 
Jones’s papers he selected an unexecuted design which 
he adapted to his purpose. 

The King’s grandiose scheme remained unfinished for 
many years, and when building operations were ultimately 
resumed, in 1695, they were directed towards completing 
the structure and adapting it for use as a seamen’s hospital, 
in fulfilment of the desire of Mary II, who had died in the 
previous year. It was at this stage that Wren—who was 
then 63 years of age—was nominated surveyor for the new 
undertaking, the duties of which office he discharged 
gratuitously “‘ with great pleasure and cheerfulness.” 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, his pupil, was at the same time 
appointed as “‘ clerk and assistant to the surveyor ”’ at a 
salary of £50 per annum. Wren’s instructions were to 
build another court ‘“‘ answerable ”’ to the existing one, and 
to include in the scheme the Queen’s House which Inigo 
Jones had erected on the south of the site. The masterly 
lay-out which he produced is justly held to be one of his 
greatest feats of planning. 

A visit to the Painted Hall preceded an inspection of the 
Queen’s House—now part of the naval boys’ school— 
where the party was received by the superintendent, Cap- 
tain E. M. C. Cooper-Key, R.N., M.V.O., whose kindness 
in showing the visitors over the building was duly acknow- 
ledged by Professor Simpson. 

Mr. Agutter then conducted the party through the 
Hospital grounds and into Greenwich Park, where mem- 
bers and their friends became his guests at tea. Professor 
Simpson thanked Mr. Agutter for his personal ex- 
planations and guidance. The official visit to the 
Hospital having thus been brought to a close, most 
of the party proceeded to the Observatory, which they 
were privileged to go over by special permission of the 
authorities. 

FREDERICK CHATTERTON [F.]. 





NEW CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

Mr. John Slater, Past Vice-President of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, has been appointed as the Architect 
Member of the Tribunal which, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Wm. Mackenzie, K.C., will have the deciding voice 
on any points on which the Conditions of Contract Con- 
ference are unable to agree. 


Obituary 


Sir THomas Brock, K.C.B.,D.C. L.[ Hon. Associate}. 


It was with great regret that his many Institute 
friends heard of the death of Sir Thomas Brock, 
on the 22nd August. Born at Worcester in 1847, he 
was, as Sir Aston Webb states, in a sympathetic 
notice of his death in The Builder, employed in 
early life as a modeller in the Worcester China Works. 
He came to London in 1866, and was speedily en- 
gaged, without salary for the first twelve months, in 
the studio of F. H. Foley, R.A. He also joined the 
Royal Academy Schools, and in 1869 carried off the 
Royal Gold Medal for Sculpture, the subject set for 
competition being that of Hercules strangling Antaeus. 

The winning of the Gold Medal was the first step in 
Sir Thomas’ long and distinguished career, which was 
expressed in part by his successive exhibits in the 
summer exhibitions at the Royal Academy. But to 
architects and, indeed, to the public generally, the work 
witn which his name will always be most prominently 
associated is the sculpture of the national memorial to 
Queen Victoria. ‘‘ He threw all his energy, experience 
and skill into the work,” says Sir Aston Webb, “a 
colossal one for one brain and pair of hands to under- 
take. It took him the best part of twenty years ; happily, 
he lived to see it completed, with the exception of two 
very large bronze groups over the fountains at the base, 
which are now being cast, and should shortly be ready 
for fixing.” 

The record of Sir Thomas Brock’s work is neces- 
sarily with so strenuous a worker a long one, and covers 
the whole gamut of a British sculptor’s art, in which 
work connected with architecture does not take a con- 
spicuous part. He did a very large number of portrait 
busts, of which those of Queen Victoria and Lord 
Leighton are generally considered to be the most suc- 
cessful. Sir Aston Webb states that he was also respon- 
sible for the statue of the Prince Consort for the Albert 
Memorial at Kensington. He did many recumbent 
figures, and there are equestrian statues in the Tate 
Gallery, ‘‘ Moment of Peril,” depicting an Indian 
warrior on horseback confronted by a huge serpent 
(1881), which was purchased for the Chantrey Collec- 
tion, and a large ideal figure of the Black Prince (1902), 
which was erected at Leeds. He was also responsible 
for the head of Queen Victoria on the 1897 coinage. 
‘““ A man possessing a great and highly accomplished 
talent, his half-century of strenuous work, it is safe to 
say, will rank high amidst that of his contemporaries 
and immediate successors. Sensibility in modelling, 
power in discerning character, sympathy and grace in 
treatment without loss of strength, combined with 
great technical ability, are no mean gifts,” a writer sums 
up his artistic qualities and position in The Times. 
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Sir Thomas Brock married in 1869 (the year in 
which he won the Royal Academy gold medal) Miss 
Hannah Sumner, of Nottingham, who survives him. 


THE LATE MR. COLLINGS BEATSON YOUNG. 


Collings Beatson Young [Licentiate] died after an 
operation on the 13th instant at the age of 64 years. 

He was articled in 1874 to Mr. Henry Lovegrove, and 
after some years as assistant in various offices he started 
in practice in London and carried out the following 
works : the Bath Club, Dover Street, W., the Savoy 
Hotel (original building); House, Weybridge Island ; the 
planning and construction of the Royal English Opera 
House (elevations and decorations by Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cutt); extension of Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore ; 
Glenthorne, Great Stanmore; offices, Budge Row, E.C.; 
alterations Hyde Park House, for Sir H. W. Layland, 
M.P. ; additions to Wandsworth Town Hall, and many 
alterations to houses and business premises. Mr. 
Young passed the District Surveyors’ Examination in 
1906 and was elected a Licentiate in 1910. Through 
backing up a relative in a lawsuit he failed. He after- 
wards rendered most able and useful assistance to many 
architects, being for some time with Mr, Delissa Joseph, 
and for twenty-three years with Messrs. G. Elkington 
and Sons. Recently he has been with Messrs. Love- 
grove and Papworth. He lived at Ilford, and gave 

_great attention to Church matters. 

During the war he was Pioneer Officer in the rst V.B. 
Essex Regiment, and his only surviving son was a pri- 
soner in Germany for some years. 

HENRY Lovecrove [f’.]. 


BRYCE, JOHN, elected a Fellow in 1879, retired 1908, 
died 22 August 1922. 


SEARLE, SEPTIMUS CECIL, elected an Associate in 1879, 
died 16 September 1922. 


CHEEK, CYRIL CLEFF, elected an Associate in 1916 





VISIT TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 

At the invitation of Sir Frank Baines, of H.M. 
Office of Works, the Art Standing Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. have arranged a visit to Westminster Hall to 
inspect the famous roof on Saturday, 14th October 
1922, at 3 p.m. The work on the roof is now com- 
pleted, the scaffolding will be removed shortly, and an 
opportunity for examining the work is not likely to 
occur again for many years. Members and their 
friends who wish to take part in this visit should apply 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., by whom tickets will be 
supplied. 
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Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Architecture 


The following arrangements have been made for the 
organisation of the Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Architecture to be held inthe galleries of Royal Insti- 
tute from 1 November to g December 1922 :— 


1. All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their work. 

2. Work that has already been exhibited elsewhere 
will not b2 excluded. 

3. Exhibits must be confined to works executed or 
illustrations of works projected since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

4. All exhibits must be framed and may be glazed. 

5. There is no limit to the number of works which 
may be included in one frame. 

6. Models will not be accepted for exhibition. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations, 
perspective drawings, and small scale plans. The exhi- 
bitor may choose whether he will send any or all of 
these. Photographs of drawings are admissible. 

8. As the available wall-space ‘s very limited it is 
anticipated that not more than 15 square feet of wall- 
space (inclusive of frames) can be allotted to any 
exhibitor. 

g. Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to 
and from the exhibition must be defrayed by the 
exhibitors. 

1o. An insurance policy will be taken out for th 
exhibits while they are in the custody of the R.I.B.A., 
but the R.I.B.A. will incur no legal liability for loss or 
damage. 

11. The last day for the receipt of drawings and 
photographs will be 7 October 1922. 

12. All exhibits not accepted must be removed by 
exhibitors not later than 22 October 1922. 

13. The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(tree), between the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

14. There will be a Press view on 30 October, and 
the private view and opening will take place on 1 
November 1922.* 

Before forwarding their drawings and photographs to 
the R.I.B.A., intending exhibitors are requested to 
apply to the Secretary R.I.B.A. for a copy of a printed 
form which they are asked to complete and enclose with 
their exhibits. 

* The above particulars were published in the JOURNAL on 
22 April. 
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Bye-laws with Respect to 
New Streetsand Buildings 


The Secretary of the Ministry of Health has issued the 
following letter to Councils of Boroughs (outside London) 
and Urban and Rural Districts :-— 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH, 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1. 
1 September 1922. 
BYE-LAWS WITH RESPECT TO NEW STREETS AND 
BUILDINGs. 

Sir,—1. I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
bring to the notice of your Council the urgent importance 
of revising any bye-laws in force with respect to new streets 
and buildings if this has not recently been done. 

There is still a large number of local authorities who for 
many years have not altered their bye-laws, which in con- 
sequence are antiquated. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that a local autho- 
rity are not warranted in retaining bye-laws which may 
hinder private enterprise and are not really required for 
safety or sanitation. 

At present local authorities are able to give some 
measure of relief from inelastic bye-laws by consenting to a 
building under section 25 of the Housing, Town Planning, 
&c. Act, 1919. It has to be remembered, however, that this 
provision is only temporary, and, in any event, is not a 
satisfactory method of affording permanent relief. More- 
over, the section deals only with buildings for human 
habitation, not with commercial or industrial buildings. 

2. The model bye-laws as to new streets and buildings 
have been frequently revised, particularly in the light of 
the experience of local authorities ; and the present models 
are markedly different from the earlier ones. While they 
secure all the safeguards which local authorities, in the 
interests of the community, can properly require under the 
authorising statutes, they afford a wide margin of elasti- 
city ; and the Minister would urge local authorities who 
have not already done so to revise their bye-laws on the 
lines of the latest models. 

The Departmental Committee on Building Bye-laws re- 
commended that all bye-laws with respect to new streets 
and buildings should be reviewed at least every ten years ; 
the Minister is inclined to think that this task should be 
undertaken at even shorter intervals in order that the local 
authority may be quite sure that their bye-laws provide 
adequately for modern requirements. 

3. The Minister will be glad to know what measures are 
taken in this matter by your Council, if their bye-laws have 
not been revised since the beginning of 1914; and his 
officers will be glad to render any assistance which they 
can in any revision which is undertaken. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. V. SYMONDs, 
Secretary. 

Copies of the model bye-laws for drafting purposes can be 
obtained without charge from the Ministry. Extra copies of 
this circular and of the model bye-laws can be bought directly 


or through any bookseller from H.M. Stationery Office at the 
following addresses : ‘ 

Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 

28, Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1 ; 

37, Peter Street, Manchester ; 

1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 

23, Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

‘The model bye-laws on this subject are :— 

Series IV: The full urban model, for large towns, industrial 

areas, and other thickly populated districts ; 

The rural model (new buildings and certain 

matters in connection with buildings only) in- 

tended primarily for rural areas ; , 

: The intermediate model, for parts of rural dis- 
tricts which have become urban in character, or 
for sparsely populated and residential urban dis- 
tricts, small towns, etc. 


Series [Va : 


Series [Vc 


FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH STATE-AIDED HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 

In view of the terms of Clause E (4) of General 
Housing Memorandum No. 61, issued by the Ministry 
of Health, the question of the setting up by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of a tribunal to deal with 
applications is under consideration. All Architects 
who wish to obtain the support of the Royal Institute 
under this Clause are requested to write at once to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., stating whether they are 
members of the R.I.B.A. or of one of its Allied Societies 
or of the Society of Architects, or whether they are un- 
attached to any Architectural Organisation, and giving 
brief particulars of the cases in which they desire to be 
supported, : 

All applicants will be informed in due course if it is 
found to be necessary to require the payment of any 
fees to the Tribunai. : : 

Ian MACALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Competitions 
RAFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 


The President of the Institute has appointed Mr. 
John Begg, F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this Competition. 


AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The Secretary of the Institute has received the 
following cable from the Promoters of the above 
Competition :—‘‘ Auckland Competition, all prize 
winners resident New Zealand, Jury’s report and 
photos winning designs being forwarded early date, 
President Institute Architects congratulates Architec- 
tural Association, three prize winners its students— 
Gunson,” 
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DAILY MAIL” IDEAL BUNGALOW COMPETITION. 


LicENTIATE R.I.B.A. offers to prepare Perspective in accorda! 


Examinations and 
with the conditions on Competitor’s own Drawing ; special fee by 
S h ] : | : irrangement Box 1592, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street . 
Cnoiarsni ps W.1 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. MANCHESTER architect, A.R.I.B.A., contemplates sale of 


; pEe pata ee : practice; excellent offices and connection. Would also part wit 
R.I.B.A. SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. his house in country which carries with it a country clientele 
The Special War Examination will be held for the /ast Apply Box 31, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 
time from 11 to 15 December 1922 inclusive. Applica- 
tions, accompanied by the necessary testimonies of study alta : 
‘e fi ust | bmitted by Nov ; RCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., young, seeks appointment with view 
and entrance fees, must _ ye SU »muttec SY 4: ovember r srship. London preferred. Small capital— Apply Box 2 
1922. Candidates who fail to satisfy the Examiners in c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
this examination will be required to take the ordinary I ‘ Low, with i ee . North ia on s to purchas: 
examinations of the Royal Institute if thev desire to a iall pra tice in London district or } an rester. Factory work pl 
gc ne : ferred ; would consider partnership.—Replv Box 334, c/o Secretary 
qualify as candidates for the Associateship. R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1 
EVERARD J. HAYNEs, ARCHITECT and Surveyor, with very old-established practice and 
Phang at reatiy tes > good Offices in the centre of Kent, offers to act In conjunction with 
Secretary to the Board. | 
London architects who may have large or small works in or around 
&, Rae this district.—Apply Box 234, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 


BUILDING SURVEYING. Street, W.1 


a : . Z ee ASSOCIATE, 20 miles out of town, desires London address. No 
Examinations for Certificates of Competency to act ictual oft acconunodation required.—Reply Box 6922, c;o Se 


PARTNERSHIPS. 


as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, oe eae 
sine : ‘~POINTMENT VACANT. 
1904, and as Building Surveyor under Local Acts and ebabgeushleregridinscateas 
ities " ld 1 n tl >-th > HE = etary of the R.I.B.A. has Jeceived the following cal 
Authorities, will be held in London on the 25th, 26th Messrs. Little. Adams and Wood, of Hong Kone 
| elect for us energetic competent essentially real architect 
until the 7th October. Full particulars and forms of businesslike, Able to take charge. Designer essential. Single. Age 
- ay : ; uderthirty. Efficiently vouched for professionally and personal! 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. wast Movican dolla anonthin. Miarlv. imumsmentswent 
IAN MacAt ISTER, fi dollar Three vears’ engagement. Free quarters or allowance 
ee ) > fifty dollars. Free Passage Early partnership prospects. Reter 
Secretary, RI.B.A. se] indidate Pollock Lloyd’s Avenue for engagement 
a aes ITTLI AMS & Woop.” Any architect desirous ot applying for 
R.I.B.A. ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS, this post should write at once to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 


tects, 9 Conduit Street, W.1 


and 27th October 1922. \pplic itions will be received 


1922. 


In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Archi- with substantial capital, 12 vears’ varied experi 
tects have awarded, for the first time, two Scholarships ence, town and country, desires Manager's post ype gy to Partner- 
. r ; 7eti nd keen business ial (G00 signer an 
each of £50 per annum for two years, to Mr. E. | “age “et ss cece side ee tect eer ee eee 
as ; s t h |} wledge of d ind practical work, having acted as 
Channon, Architectural Association, and Mr. D. J. A s of works on several big city jobs. Articled pupilage and 
Ross, Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen, and 1 s. Travelled abroad and held important 
: ; f ‘ohest references pplv Bo 
one Scholarship of £25 per annum, for two years, to Mr i High _ —— ( Apply Box 
. € ’ Bt ht ipa : a : - retary » Conduit Stree - 
C. 5S. White, Architectural Asso iati _ The S¢ holar- sere ys esires post as chief assistant or otherwise in 
ships are intended to foster the advanced study of con- | district xperienced in all branches <cellent. refer- 
struction and the improvement generally of constructional Part ‘ ‘ Moderate salary Apply Box 1 
methods and materials and their influence on desigt ; . 9 Conduit Street, W.1 
i ase So ee nis sisi cz a a ISTA) red \.R.L.B.A. at own office or otherwise, by 
EVERARD J. HAYNrs ing t uld | iNing to become Chief Assistant in a good 
Secretary, Board of Architectural Education. | ice or joi other Architect with a view to Partnershiy 
\ 3A... g Conduit Street, W 


Members’ Column 


Vembers, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
ani make known thei requirements in this column without charge. JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- not members of the R.1.B.A. at a specially reduced agg: U8 
panied by the full name and address, Where anonymity ts desired, of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of ae 
hox numbers will be given and answers forwarded arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
_ ” ewe) ; of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
®) ( ro J I 
ASSOCIATES ll t 
wit! ist Tt pl | : € " ; - , 
R.1.B.A., n rect, Dates of Publication——1921: 12th, 26th November ; roth, 
3ERLID 24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; 11th, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; 11th, 25th March; 8th, 22nd April; 6th, 2oth May ; 
3rd, 17th June; 15th July; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
21st October. 





